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THE JOHNSON-CLARENDON TREATY. 


- piiaomeias estimates rate the damage done to American shipping and 
goods by vessels fitted out in, and permitted to escape from, British ports 
during our civil war at one thousand millions of dollars. If, as a net result 
of the deliberations of the proposed commission, one-fifth of this sum should 
be awarded to American citizens, the country will be enriched to an extent 
that in forty years would cover the whole present national debt. On the 
basis of six per cent. interest and a doubling of the capital in eleven years, 
it is evident that in forty-four years two hundred millions would become 
thirty-two hundred millions. From this point of view such a settlement 
becomes very desirable, and of course a better settlement proportionally 
more so. Every dollar that the nation can obtain helps to reduce the debt, 
to lower taxation, to appreciate our bonds, and in general to add to the 
prosperity and happiness of the people. Other things being equal, then, 
we should strive to get all the dollars we can ; the only question is whether, 
in any particular case, they may not cost us too much. The impression 
with some prominent journals, not to say intelligent thinkers, seems to be 
that what is called the Alabama Treaty, which is understood to be identical 
with what is called the Johnson-Clarendon protocol, is just such a particular 
case. They tell us that this treaty is unfair to the United States, and that 
we cannot without a sacrifice of national honor consent to ratify it. A 
brief rehearsal of the points of the treaty will assist the reader to form an 
opinion of the strength or the weakness of this conclusion. 

These points or articles are eight in number ; the first of which provides 
that the two governments hereby agree to the settlement of all claims and 
differences which have arisen between them since the convention of 1853. 
The second provides that for the purpose of this settlement a commission of 
four persons shall be appointed, to consist of two to be appointed by each 
power. The third agrees that a majority of the commission shall decide 
all questions brought before it. The fourth provides that, in case of a 
disagreement regarding any claim, the commission is to notify the two 
governments, and to nominate an umpire, who shall not be qualified to act 
until the Senate of the United States has ratified his nomination. The 
fifth article contains provisions regarding the time in which claims shall be 
considered by the umpires, and that if they disagree the question of dis- 
agreement shall be settled by lot, in the presence of the commission. The 
sixth article excludes all claims arising from cases which have been adju- 
dicated by our courts of admiralty from the jurisdiction of the commission. 
This, we should carefully recollect, is the main amendment to the original pa- 
per. Article seven provides that claimants shall prove, first, that they are 
British subjects, and, second, that they preserved a strict neutrality during 
the war and did not aid the South. Article eight provides that the com- 
mission shali hold its sessions in Washington.* 

Now, the only way to arrive at a just appreciation of these articles is, 
of course, to examine them in detail. But before attempting this we would 
ask the candid reader to bear in mind two things: First, that the treaty, 
such as it is, must be regarded as in a great measure the product of Mr. 
Seward’s diplomacy. Few will accuse him of partiality for England, nor 
will many concede that he is likely to have been outwitted by Lord 
Clarendon. Several of the points were devised by Mr. Seward, and their 
adoption was insisted on by him. He has acquiesced for his part in all 
of them. It does not seem quite reasonable then to assume in advance, 
as some of our journals have done, that the treaty is necessarily a triumph 
for England and a humiliation for the United States. Second, that the 
treaty is in itself a concession of the point of international law which has 
been at issue between the two countries. An evening paper, whose in- 
capacity is notorious to bring to bear on any subject where England is 
concerned the clearness and impartiality of judgment that commonly dis- 
tinguish it on others, said (Jan. 23), “Nor does the treaty secure to our 
claimants a fair hearing. In fact, their right to recover depends upon a 
question of international law on which the treaty is silent.” This is surely 
temper, ignorance, or both. The assent to the commission is in itself a 
tecognition of the law. England flatly refused in the first instance to 
make these claims the subject of either conference or arbitration. Her 
retreat from that position is plainly a triumph for the United States ; the 
More decisive since it is distinctly understood, and has been over and 
over again declared by English publicists, that the purpose of the adminis- 
trations that have succeeded Lord Palmerston’s has been, and is in join- 
ing in this treaty, to recognize the principles contended for by the United 
States and hitherto by Great BritainWlenied. 

To proceed to the details of the treaty, it is urged by the paper we have 
quoted and others that the appointment of an international commission, 
two from each country, with power to adjust English claims against America 
as well as American claims against England, is objectionable, since it puts 
Unjust demands on the same level with just ones, and is apparently intend- 





2° We may add that the official text of the protocol provides that the claims presented shall be decided by 


€ Commissioners *‘ upon such evidence or information ov/y as shall be furnished by or on behalf of their re- 
Spective governments.” 





ed to smooth the way to an unfair balance of accounts. It is further 
affirmed that the result of a tie vote will be to throw a decision into the 
hands of some European government. But of what nature are the bulk 
of the claims which it is anticipated will be brought against this country ? 
Obviously those of the blockade-runners, which, by an international law 
about which there is no dispute, were confessedly forfeited if caught. 
Moreover, the sixth and seventh articles of the protocol, as set forth above, 
explicitly provide for those very cases, excluding them in the most unmis- 
takable terms, so that they cannot possibly be allowed as a set-off against our 
own just claims. Not only are cases already adjudicated by United States 
courts of admiralty excluded from consideration, but other claimants must 
prove, first, that they are British subjects, and, second, that they observed a 
strict neutrality during the war and did not aid the South. Again, as regards 
the commission, how would the objectors have had it composed ? Would five 
members instead of four have facilitated the settlement? And, in that 
event, should England have had three, and the United States two, or vice 
versa? And which country could have been expected to make the con- 
cession? The objection to an umpire is even less rational. There is no 
other conceivable way to provide for a dilemma not only possible but pro- 
bable save by an agency than which there is no other to supply an obvious 
defect in international law. There are no better arguments against a com- 
mission in an affair like this than lie against a reference in an ordinary 
civil action. The purpose of either is to inquire into and settle matters of 
detail, not to proclaim or concede the legality of its own existence. That 
existence is evidence in itself that its legality is admitted. The assumption 
that a tie vote must throw the decision into the hands of a European gov- 
ernment is gratuitous. There is no.such provision in the treaty ; and even 
if there were no great harm need be looked for, if, as in the matter of the 
San Juan Boundary, such a decision rested with an official like the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederacy. It is further to be remembered about this 
treaty, first, that our government may, if it likes, refuse to agree to it alto- 
gether ; and, second, that the Senate can at any time stop its operations by 
declining to ratify the nominations of the commission for umpire. Nor 
should it be forgotten as regards the obnoxious feature of the “lot” that 
nothing can be determined by this method of settlement that relates to 
any case which has not previously been admitted for discussion, under the 
articles. Keeping all these things in view, together with the fact that the 
commission is to be held not in London but in Washington, it seems hard 
for the dispassionate mind to understand how it is that we are, according 
to the authorities we have referred to, “a plundered and betrayed people ” 
or in what respect we have not got, on the whole, rather the best of the 
bargain. 

We are ready to go as far as any in vindication of the honor of our 
country. Ifthere are points in this treaty whose operation would injuriously 
affect that honor, and which we thus far fail to see, we are ready to be 
instructed and will gladly revise our judgment. But looking at the matter 
with the eyes of average common sense we do not believe there are such 
points ; and if there are not, this wretched spirit of buncombe, this pitiful 
catering for the prejudiced appetites of the most ignorant and unthinking 
of our population, deserves to be sharply rebuked. The time has gone by 
for it in this country, even if the revolutionary changes in England itself did 
not render such a spirit an anachronism. The fcop/e of England desire at this 
moment of all things on earth, next to their own complete enfranchise- 
ment, the friendship of the people of the United States. If this treaty is 
not satisfactory to us, we have only to be patient and the people of England 
will insist upon a treaty that is so. There is not the least danger but that 
we shall get substantial justice in the matter, without menaces and with- 
out war. Less than this the American people will not take and more 
they do not desire. Meanwhile it is to be regretted that their certain 
victory should be tarnished in advance by pointless and ridiculous bluster, 
which is as little called for by its ostensible occasion as it is rendered 
either wise or generous by the prospect of future relations between the 
two countries. 








“INDEPENDENT JOURNALISM.” 


b darniceryy SAVAGE LANDOR, when he wrote his Dialogues of the 
Dead, did not introduce a colloquy between Captain Macheath and 
Jack Sheppard on the advantages of honesty, but the editor of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser has just reminded the editor of the Zribune that “set a thief 
to catch a thief” is no less a trustworthy than an ancient maxim—applying 
it with singular candor to his own fitness for detecting the misdeeds of Fen- 
ton & Co.; while Mr. James Fisk, Jr., is about to publish a pamphlet on 
the evils of Railroad Inflation which it is expected will put Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr.’s, article on the same subject in the current orth Ameri- 
can Review entirely inthe shade. All these things—the unwritten dialogue, 
the perennial adage, and the promised pamphlet—are very good in their 
way, but they are all surpassed in every way by the extraordinary discussion 
now in progress between the most violently partisan of the New York papers 
concerning the benefits of Independence in Journalism. It is impossible 
to repress a smile on hearing that the initiatory of this curious debate was 
taken by Harper's Weekly ; that it was continued at great length and in a 
non-characteristic strain of self-laudation by the Zvening Post; and that it 
has since been sustained in an appreciative and instructive manner by the 
World. Independent Journalism is warmly extolled by all of these expe- 
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rienced and competent authorities ; and the peculiar kind of independence 
that each of them, respectively, has exhibited is held up for public admira- 
tion as positively the very best article of the kind in the market. To all 
this we have not the slightest objection—if they can make the public be- 
lieve it. If the public is ready to believe that partisanship of the most con- 
sistent and unflinching kind, partisanship that has not hesitated to sustain 
notoriously bad men and to decry notoriously good ones, partisanship that 
refuses, ina word, to see aught but virtue in one body of thinkers and aught 
but vice in another, and this on political grounds and none other, constitutes 
Independent Journalism, why—so be it. Of this there can be no question— 
that, if there is any force in the implication of the sentence first thrown 
out above, none are better capable of descanting on the advantages of inde- 
pendence in journalism than the organs we have named. 

There are, however, a few points in their elucidation to which we ven- 
ture to take exception. Let the candid reader consider the following sen- 
tences, to begin with, from Harper's Weekly : 

“ Hitherto the newspapers that called themselves independent have been too often 

merely the meanest trimmers and panders. They have apparently thought independence 
consisted in abusing one party to-day and another party to-morrow. But we do not know 
one truly independent journal in the country whose sympathies are not with one of the two 
great parties. The man who thinks that both are equally bad, and who does not care 
which prevails, is a man without opinions or without principle or without perception, and 
In either case is wholly unfit to be an editor. But the more deeply an independent journal 
sympathizes with the principle and purpose of a party the more strenuously will it censure 
its follies and errors, the more bravely will it criticise its candidates and leaders, for the 
purpose of keeping the principle pure and of making the success of the party a real bless- 
ing. . The people will gradually learn that onlyin such papers can they find true state- 
ments of events, with comments that aim at the public welfare, and not merely at a party 
success. In such also, and only in such, will public men be considered impartially, and the 
plain tendency of an independent press will thus be to elevate the national life and character, 
and to keep party-spirit within its due bounds.” 
Have the newspapers that do zof call themselves independent so seldom 
and in so limited a degree incurred the odium of being “ panders and 
trimmers.” as to warrant their immunity from the superlative? Is there of 
more independence fer se—we say nothing, mind, of tact or propriety—in 
abusing one party to-day and another party to-morrow, than in praising one 
party and abusing the other to-day, to-morrow, and for ever? How can aman 
who thinks—and consequently is of opinion—that both parties are equally 
bad be a man without opinions and without principles? As regards sym- 
pathy “with the principle and purpose of a party,” none can doubt the 
catholicity of Harper's Weekly, nor can any doubt its ability to be inde- 
pendent ; butif it has ever censured, we will not say the follies and errors, 
but the vices and crimes of certain leading Republicans, and more especi- 
ally of Republicans who are renegade Democrats, we do not know it. Yet 
we have unfeigned respect for both the publishers and the editor of that 
journal, and should be very glad, if mistaken on this point, to publish the 
fact.. The truth is that Harpers Weekly is an able, interesting, and 
valuable party organ ; but it certainly is not, in its political aspect, an inde- 
pendent journal ; and how the public are gradually to learn that in papers 
famous for their zeal for a particular party, and whose wishes are constantly 
begetting thoughts and words in behalf of that party, they can on/y “find 
true statements of events,” it passes ordinary comprehension to see. 

There is another saying about thieves which the editor of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser has not yet quoted, but which is quite as reassuring for 
honest men as the one he does. Thus, in the delicate controversy that 
inspires our article, the Evening Post, having compared itself “as an inde- 
pendent journal” to its own advantage with the Zribune, proceeds to regale 
its readers as follows: 


“The Zribune, on the other hand, is engaged, in company with a set of greedy and 
unscrupulous lobbyists, in an attempt to misuse the power and influence of the Republican 
party for private ends. It is the self-confessed agent of monopolists, whom Mr. Wells, 
himself a protectionist of the Henry Clay school, exposes in his last report by facts and 
figures which no one of these monopolists has yet met. 

“Mr. Wells shows that, under the tariff and tax system made by the monopolists, and 
supported by the 777bune, the rich are getting richer and the poor poorer. He shows that 
the mechanics and laborers, under this system, receive a less reward for their toil than 
before, compared with the prices of necessaries of life ; but that—so wickedly are the laws 
contrived—the ‘ protected’ capitalists at the same time gain greater profits than ever. He 


- and each will have its own distinct lines. 








shows, by incontrevertible figures, that these monopolists in many cases double their capital 
annually, by the help of these unjust laws, which enable them to set exorbitant prices upon 
such necessaries of life as salt, lumber, and iron.” 


We have not the slightest doubt but that this is true, every line of it— 


any more than we have of the rigid accuracy of the Z+ibune’s amiable retort, 
which is appended : 


“The Lvening Post proclaims that it is not, like the Zvibune, a party paper, but 
thoroughly independent, Yet when the Republican party had first elected its President, 
the editor of the Post asked of Mr. Lincoin the appointment of its publisher to one of the 
most lucrative federal offices in our city, and was gratified. Being a party organ, the 
Tribune never presumed to do likewise.” 


Here the Zribune generously stops, since it might have gone further and 
fared better. On the other hand, the World has ransacked its memory to 
find something creditable to say of the Post, but without success, ¢. ay 


“ We can recollect no instance in which that journal has sacrificed anything, ’or risked 
anything, bya bold dissent from the policy of its party. The prating of such a journal 
about its independence is mere self-complacent cant. Either of the party journals with 
which it so vauntingly compares itself has exhibited more real independence than the 


Evening Post although never professing to have anything in view but the success of their 
respective parties.” ; 


The conclusion at which we have arrived after a careful, and we hope a 








dispassionate, survey of the claims and recriminations of these various papers 
is that they are all right and all wrong. They are all popular, growing, and 
creditable journals, but not one of them is in strictness politically indepen- 
dent. The quality of absolute independence is that entire and perfect 
chrysolite which editors continually and naturally claim to possess, but 
which is lamentably rare. When found the public are justified in reposing 
in it the most absolute confidence ; and we agree, with a difference, with the 
opinion of Harper's Weekly, that the public will gradually learn that only in. 
papers possessing it can they find true statements of Political facts. Such 
papers are few, yet they still exist among us ; and if the fastidious modesty 
for which we are rapidly becoming celebrated prevertts our being more 
explicit, we have no fears but that the reticence will be appreciated as it 
deserves. 





THE GREAT ECLIPSE. 

HOUGH the public has thus far heard very little about the results of 

the scientific expeditions which went last year to Upper India, Aden, 
and other places for the purpose of observing the great total eclipse of the 
sun (August 18, 1868), yet that little appears to be of the highest interest to 
physical science, inasmuch as it confirms the hypothesis of Kirchhoff, 
that the solar spectrum is the register of all the elements contained in the solar 
atmosphere. In order that even the lay reader may appreciate the 
significance of this important discovery, we introduce our article with a few 
explanatory remarks. 


glass surfaces inclining toward each other, certain colors, popularly 
known as rainbow colors, become visible to the eye. By means of an 
optical apparatus, called the spectroscope, a colorless ray of light can be 
decomposed into a scale which contains all the tints of the rainbow. 
We observe then in the apparatus a colored strip which presents, and in 
the same order as the rainbow, a succession of red, orange-yellow, green, 
light blue, dark blue, and violet colors—called the spectrum. But this 
is not all. Beside these colors we also notice something more, namely, 
that the spectrum is traversed by a number of dark lines. Two of these 
dark lines had already been observed as early as the year 1802, by Dr. 
Wollaston. Frauenhofer discovered afterwards, however, that there were 
six hundred of them, and, though our more perfect methods of observa- 
tion have since enabled us to ascertain that their real number is three 
thousand, these lines are still known by his name. Frauenhofer’s 
lines are, in fact, one of the peculiar properties of the’sun’s light, and 
are never met with in the spectrum of any other white light. Every solid 
or fluid terrestrial body, when at a white heat, emits a light which, on being 
decomposed in the spectroscope, shows what is called a continuous 
spectrum containing all colors, from red to violet, without interruption 
or the appearance of dark lines. But it is otherwise in the case of 
luminous gaseous bodies, or flames. If we burn some common table-salt 
in alcohol, and then examine the spectrum of this salt flame in the 
spectroscope, no continuous series of colors, but only two yellow lines, 
which lie close together, become visible. Substituting strontian salt for 
common table-salt, we observe several lines, chiefly red and the rest 
in some paler colors. Adding to the strontian flame common table-salt, 
we perceive beside the strontian lines the two lines of the common table- 
salt, and that in certain fixed places. It is the same with every other kind, 
of salt burnt in the same flame, each of which has its own spectrum 
of colored lines. Thus, lime combinations produce variously colored 
orange, green, and red lines, while copper gives a large number of pale 
lines differently colored, which are distributed over the whole spectrum. 
All these lines have their appropriate places and are invariably at the 
same distance from each other. Should there be different kinds of salt in 
the same flame, their respective spectrums will be visible at the same time, 
From what we have said, it will 
readily be perceived that these manifestations furnish a basis for a process 
by which the elements of any given combination capable of making up 
such a linear spectrum can be ascertained. 

This process, invented by Bunsen and Kirchhoff and called by them 
spectral analysis, possesses a truly extraordinary sensitiveness. By its 
application an element can be discovered from quantities so small that 
no chemical analysis could ever have succeeded in detecting its presence. 
We have thus been enabled to trace the ;554°ss5 fraction of an ounce of 
common table-salt. If a pinch of this salt is thrown into a room every 
flame lighted in it will present the characteristic yellow lines in the spec- 
trum. It was by the aid of spectral analysis. that lithium, an alkali metal, 
once supposed to be very rare, but nevertheless found to be universally 
present (though in too minute proportions for chemical detection), was 
discovered—as, for instance, in the ashes of cigars. Bunsen also discov- 
ered by the same process two previdusly unknown elements, caesium and 
rubidium, the very existence of which had never been suspected, so infini- 
tesimal were their quantities. It was the flame that betrayed to the eye 
of science their existence, and we have since actually succeeded in 
extracting these elements from large bodies of mineral water. It was 


through the same process that we became acquainted with thallium. 
These preliminaries will no doubt enable even an unscientific reader to 
understand the bearing which the above discoveries have on the discovery 

















of Frauenhofer’s lines in the solar spectrum. When we examine the spec- 
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trum of a body in a state of combustion—for example, common table-salt 
—and without the addition of any other light, we shall see, as stated 
already, two thick yellow lines. Letting in the light of the sun, these yel- 
low lines vanish, and their place in the solar spectrum is taken by two 
Frauenhofer lines, which are darker than usual. We see the same muta- 
tions in the spectrums of various other salts ; all their lines correspond in 
the solar spectrum, and precisely in the same places, with Frauenhofer’s, 
which, when both the spectrum of the sun and that of the salt are seen 
together, become more conspicuous. 

Another illustration. Suppose we bring some solid body—say a piece 
of chalk—in a glass retort to a white heat, and obtain thus one of the most 
intense artificial lights. This light, analyzed by the prism, shows us a 
color spectrum destitute of lines. But by exposing it, before it falls into 
the prism, to a flame which contains common table-salt, we find in the 
exact places where the two dark lines would have appeared in the solar 
spectrum these dark lines in the previously lineless spectrum. ‘The same 
thing takes place when any other salt is exposed in a flame to the light of 
the glass retort. We invariably see, and that in precisely the same places 
where the spectrum of the flame in question should show colored lines, 
only dark lines. Hence it is evident that Frauenhofer’s lines must also 
originate in the solar spectrum. 

Let us now assume that the sun is a solid or fluid body, at a white 


heat, and surrounded by an atmosphere which, in consequence of an 


excessively high solar temperature, contains in a gaseous form the elements 
that are met on earth only in a solid or liquid state. These gaseous bodies, 
being at a white heat, are flame-shaped, and would therefore give spectrums 
composed of colored lines. But behind these linear spectrums stands the 
continuous solar spectrum, and for this reason the lines appear no longer 
colored, but dark, as Frauenhofer’s lines. Hence it follows that the ele- 
ments whose flames show to us spectrums of colored lines, with which 
those of Frauenhofer in the solar spectrum exactly correspond, must also 
be contained in the solar atmosphere. It might be supposed that a mis- 
take was possible in comparing the very great number of colored lines in 
the flame spectrums with Frauenhofer’s lines in the solar spectrum ; but 
this can hardly be. The latter occupy such characteristic positions 
toward each other that their distances are capable of exact measuremént, 
and they differ, beside, too much in size even among themselves to be 
confounded with the former. The large number of the lines is accounted 
for by the circumstance that many spectrums are found to contain a very 
great number of lines which correspond with Frauenhofer’s—for instance, 
iron, which alone has sixty. The sun, also, must contain many elements 
with whose spectrums we are still unacquainted. It is certain that iron, 
zinc, copper, barium, natrium, magnesium, calcium, and many more ele- 
ments are contained in that body, while it wants others, such as silicium, 
lithium, arsenic, strontium, antimony, lead, tin, gold, and silver. But how- 
ever plausible Kirchhoff’s theory hitherto was, it remained still nothing 
more than a hypothesis. The direct proof of experiment ‘is required to 
establish a scientific truth, and this could only be furnished when it 
became possible to observe the light of the solar atmosphere without the 
addition of the sunlight. It was mainly on this account that the solar 
eclipse of the 18th of August last was so anxiously looked for by the 
scientific world, because then the sun’s disc would be entirely obscured, and 
nothing but his immediate surroundings visible. If the latter, or even only 
a portion of them, presented a spectrum composed of light lines, then 
Kirchhoff’s theory at once ceased to be a mere hypothesis, and became a 
scientific fact. That it may now be safely considered such is sufficiently 
proved by the testimony of Herschel, who has seen these light lines in the 
spectrum of one of the three great protuberances which were observed 
during the great total August eclipse. 








WHAT WERE EDITORS MADE FOR?—A CONUNDRUM. 


i a world where there is so little real knowledge, and so much unsatis- 

factory guessing, it is always a blessing to add something to our trifling 
stock of certainties. We are always beaten when we try to learn why 
under heaven man was ever created ; and so are always happy if we can 
see clearly why any particular class or specimen of the race was suffered to 
exist or grow. If we take civilized nations in the lump, it is as hard to 
account for their existence as for that of savages; and such large frag- 
ments of the human mass are practically as unwieldy to manage as the 
whole bulk. The inquiring mind is thus constantly taught the necessity 
of selecting a narrow field for its efforts; and, as it naturally shirks the 
task of justifying its own existence, it as naturally pays its chief attention 
to its nearest neighbors. This course combines inclination and conveni- 
ence with rational curiosity, and insures constant and sharp criticism from 
the objects of inquiry themselves, and from those who are near enough to 
delight equally in the mistakes of the inquirer and the dissection of the ob- 
ject. In our days a great deal of this speculation as to the final cause of 
the existence of classes and persons finds its way into print. That which 
is concerned with the dead is generally better performed, if not more 
useful, than that which touches the living. Vivisection is very popular 
with men as well as with boys, and with laymen no less than with sur- 
geons ; but it requires more delicate skill than dissection of the cadaver 
calls for. Still it is freely practised and much relished ; if it does no par- 
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ticular good, it often amuses by causing lively contortions; and many 
grown men delight in these signs of human pain, just as, when boys, they 
chuckled over the writhings of a cockchafer pinned to the wall. 

Few classes of men have seen their existence so canvassed as those 
who write the newspapers. That measure of truth only can be looked for 
in the results of inquiry which befits the development of the age. When 
editors of newspapers first became a distinct class, the powers that were, 
we suspect, rested satisfied with the explanation that the class was created 
to circulate news too widely, to make mischief in the state, and to be fined, 
pilloried, imprisoned, or hanged, as might best suit a capricious taste. The 
mischief-making explanation gradually got the best of the others, and has 
held its ground well as a partial solution of the question. In our own 
country the question has been answered with considerable distinctness. 
Editors were created to write newspaper articles ; and the articles were to 
please and serve their political or financial patrons, and to disgrace, con- 
found, and destroy the enemies of those patrons. In consideration of a 
pretty faithful adherence to these cardinal duties for which they were created 
editors were permitted, when space could be spared, to admit articles or 
letters on matters of interest which did not immediately conflict with the 
general or special duties of the hour; especially as in some quarters an 
affectation of independence of any particular tie was worth trying with an 
eye to business. The fidelity of the dog was found to make an effective 
contrast with the freedom of the wild ass, and so the public bought from 
admiration when it flagged in sympathy. 

To this doctrine, which is not quite complete, we can now add some- 
thing of great importance. The Ga/axy has enlarged our knowledge, and 
indeed threatens to revolutionize it. We know now, beyond shadow of 
doubt, that editors were created principally “to oblige Benson.” Lectures 
expounding this doctrine will be continued throughout the year. Does 
Mr. Hurlburt wander through the World, does Mr. Godwin desert his Post 
for Paris, neither escapes the Benson to oblige whom he was created. We 
do not yet learn why editors should have been created for this exact pur- 
pose, but perhaps that will come in time. Thus far the obliged one has 
made chief use of his revelation to introduce to public favor a fine Anglo- 
French verb, to “ persifle.’” Whether we are to pronounce this & la Per- 
cival, or, accenting its second syllable, to rhyme it with “sniffle” or with 
“ stifle,’ we have not been told. In either case, or, indeed, if the sound 
of “ persiflea” be ordered, we beg respectfully to hope we may never see 
the word again. Revelations of great importance should not rashly deal 
with the transplanting of words from foreign soil. Professional gardeners 
are, in their own way, more than a match for prophets and apostles. 

This slight sketch of an important addition to our knowledge of the 
plan of creation must suffice for the present. We knew before that fame 
had at times consisted in having your name misspelled in the Gazefte, 
which is a little older than the Ga/axy. But trifles must not blind us to a 
great discovery. Editors are hereby warned that they are in great part 
accounted for. In the course of business they may write men, things, and 
stocks up or down. In future they must know that nothing of the kind is 
their being’s end and aim. These duties they may shirk, but their final 
cause has hold of them, and they must serve it; they were created, exist, 
and will die principally “to oblige Benson.” 








WINE AND TOBACCO. 


R. PARTON’S able and earnest, if not altogether unanswerable, 

arguments against the use of these mighty staples have received 
the popular and critical comment they deserve. Indeed, it could 
hardly be otherwise in a world where their consumption is habitual 
and almost universal. Wine, even before the early period of Noah’s 
memorable debauch, and tobacco, from the time of its exportation from 
America by Sir Walter Raleigh, have served to gladden the heart of man 
and to lighten his pockets as well. Enough has, therefore, been written 
and said upon both sides of this tremendous topic, broached for the 
thousandth time by the versatile author of the memoirs of Burr, Franklin, 
and Jackson. The Mew York World, however, not to be caught napping 
during so momentous a discussion, although a day after the fair, has lately 
galloped into the lists lance in rest, to run a tilt with the challenger of so 
much wordy strife, while a certain John Fiske, M.A., of whose identity 
we entertain suspicions of our own, has published, through Messrs. 
Leypoldt & Holt, about the ablest refutation of the stock arguments 
on these topics that we remember to have read. Meantime the silent 
subjects of all this uproar wear an unblushing front while Mr. Parton 
catalogues their vices, so to speak, and the Wor/d and Mr. Fiske in return 
loudly trumpet forth their virtues, as if their real status was not pretty 
generally understood. The former proclaims the habit of tobacco-using ta 
be a waste of money, a gross consumer of time and effort, a subtle 
soother of the faculties to selfcomplacent repose, and a curse to the 
human race, always too prone to lie supinely down and let the world wag 
as it will. The latter retort in kind by declaring their belief in certain 
benefits and advantages to be derived from limited investments in the 
weed, on the ground of its efficient aid to digestion, its solace to the 
sin-weary soul, the quieting influence it exerts upon an overstrained 
vitality—the abnormal condition of the modern physical system, in the 
estimation of the writer—and, in short, as a merciful balm and emollient 
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to the animal economy in general. The subject of the value, gauge, 
and estimate of vinous compounds is treated in the same obstinate spirit 
from the diverse positions of either advocate. In Mr. Parton’s modest 
judgment both narcotic and stimulant should share the same indiscrim- 
inate fate of ostracism. 

Now, the gist of this much-argued matter seems to be simply this. Is 
the use of wine and tobacco in any and every form positively harmful 
to humanity, and, if so, should it be unconditionally abolished, in view 
of the alleged evils following in its train? First, let it be remembered that 
no method has yet been discovered for enabling mortals to put on immor- 
tality save one—the inevitable passage through the grave. The common 
doom of the race is death in some undefined manner, at a particular time 
known to the Omnipotent alone. How far habit in human creatures 
influences that Being and conduces to prolong or shorten existence, is a 
question we leave to the theologians and physicists to determine. The 
old adage has it, that what is one man’s food is another man’s 
poison. The American Indian, born in the forest, wild and untamable 
by nature, deriving his sustenance from hunting and fishing, and unen- 
ervated by European refinements, cultivated and consumed tobacco 
in vast quantities, without, so far as we are aware, the least hurt to 
himself. 

The Dutch, a robust, hearty, phlegmatic people, fond of their flesh and 
their Hollands, sold the latter, upon which they had corporeally thriven, 
to the savages for tobacco, and straightway fell to smoking in excess. 
The Indians with no less zeal took to their cups. The result in either case 
was different. The indomitable Dutchman grew fatter and richer, the poor 
Indian poorer and leaner, and finally perished under the combined influ- 
ences of alcohol and contact with a superior race. Thus tobacco had 
nothing to do with his downfall. The whites introduced that narcotic all 
over the globe to combine with their ardent liquors in the work of destruc- 
tion, and are still in a tolerably flourishing condition, notwithstanding. 
Second, the use, then, of either wine or tobacco, or both, does not appear 
to be positively or inevitably fatal in its effects—the abuse of anything 
may, of course, prove eventually injurious. To the patient enfeebled by 
long sickness a little wine wisely administered may, and does, operate 
most happily in restoring the wasted energies. To the rugged Scotchman 
among his native Highlands, inured to exposure and fatigue from his youth, 
abundant usquebaugh does no apparent harm, if health and longevity are 
taken as criteria. The Zouave in the field, the trapper upon the plains, 
ruddy instances of muscular strength and mental elasticity, are mostly 
inveterate smokers. On the contrary, the debilitated devotee of fashion, 
languid from ennui, soon falls a victim to such practices and serves as a 
warning to Mr. Parton and similar homilists. The aduse constitutes the 
damnum et injuria. That which would occasion no inconvenience to the 
sturdy Highlander might prove fatal to the invalid or debauchee. So, too, 
would the hardships and bodily exercise to which the soldier and trapper 
are daily accustomed. A stick of candy might nauseate where a glass 
of whiskey would invigorate. Honey taken in large quantities will produce 
the serious malady known as surfeit. The Duke of Wellington died of 
this complaint after a hearty dinner at Walmer Castle. ‘Tomatoes eaten 
immoderately sometimes cause violent inflammation of the salivary glands. 
But are the temperate and sober to renounce the reasonable use of wine 
and honey and tobacco and tomatoes because some members of the 
human family choose to make gluttons and drunkards of themselves? As 
well preach against the institution of marriage for the reason that such 
evils exist as adultery and abortion. 


Wine and tobacco are not, however, unmitigated blessings ; the sot 
debases the one and the inveterate tobaccoist the other to feed diseased 
and perverted appetites. So even holy love, heaven born, may be degraded 
into the worst of passions. But that all the ills of life are to be laid at the 
door of some one pet habit, whether it be “ wine, wassail, or women,” we 
deem not quite fair, in view of the mystery and complication pervading the 
immense system of things of which narcotics and stimulants, important as 
they are claimed to be, form but a very insignificant part. It is quite the 
fashion nowadays for fluent writers to single out vulnerable points in the 
social or political economy, and with newly-pointed weapons to rush madly 
to the attack; not so much, it is opined, for the purpose of demolishing 
the astonished foe as to acquire a coveted notoriety. Witness the recent 
sortie upon the dens and groggeries of Water Street. We do not mean to 
cast reflections upon the author of the articles first above referred to in 
this remark. Assuredly, he has far better vantage ground than some of 
his contemporaries. But the whole argument runs, substantially speaking, 
in a circle. Wine or tobacco may be bad or good according to the estimate 
put upon them by friend or foe ; but, considering the obvious balance of 
opinions, there seems no good reason for making them the subjects of 
prolonged and animated discussion in the public prints. 


As we cannot succeed in convincing ourselves that these articles are 
invariably deleterious, or that the world since Noah’s time has: suffered 
under an egregious mistake in relation to the grape, it is needless to discuss 
the plan of abolishing the use of wine and tobacco in the community and 
excluding them from the market altogether. Let it be gracefully admitted 
by opponents that they have their place among the good things of life, and 
that, although subject to gross abuse, the one serves a useful end in afford- 
ing cheap but effectual comfort to the exhausted laborer at the close of the 











day’s work, and the other may be applied to some advantage in giving 
strength to the languid mother with her new-born baby at her breast. Let 
their advocates also remember that poverty, cruelty, bestiality, and eternal 
perdition lie in the path of those who misuse the juice of the grape, and 
that there are sometimes clouds of noxious smoke puffed into disgusted 
faces in our streets and saloons, and sometimes such a loathsome nuisance 
as a pool of tobacco “juice ” upon the floors of our theatres, concert-halls, 
and street-cars. 








SOCIETY MEN. 


ye society is, one finds it easier to discern than to define. An aggre- 

gation of all that is best or that deems itself best in the community, 
united in the potent freemasonry of idleness, to pursue a protean phantom 
of impossible delight ; a close corporation with a funded capital of selfish- 
ness, for the cultivation of folly and the abolition of time ; a co-operative 
union for the attainment of the greatest possible amount of happiness with 
the least possible outlay of trouble ; a kingdom with an unwritten consti- 
tution called etiquette, with an unwritten history whose chapters are on 
dits, with walls of invisible adamant, with a tailor and a modiste for its 
king and queen ; a world whose only traffic is in pleasure, where compliments 
are current coin, where manners pass for virtues, and vulgarity is the only 
crime—this gives but a vague notion of the familiar abstraction we call 
society. But though we fail to define it in adequate words, we know it 
when we see it ; we know its life to be a life apart from and utterly unlike 
the life of the working world. A brilliant life it is, and a careless, to the 
casual observer the life of the butterfly rather than the life of the bee. 
Troubles there may be underlying its glittering contentment ; the flowers 
that make beautiful its enchanted realm may be sweet with poisonous honey, 
but of this there is no token. Happiness is the business of them that 
dwell herein, and sorrow is discountenanced as an injury to the trade, 
Naturally the people to be found within these delightsome borders are not 
the people one meets in the commonplace ways of toil. They are a lovely 
and superior race, whose shirt-fronts are always immaculate and whose hair 
is always done up, who surpass the lilies of the field in capacity for idle- 
ness and equal them in splendor of raiment. We stand afar off and admire 
them, and we perceive that in other respects they seem to be men and 
women like the rest of us, with a numerical preponderance, however, of the 
latter. We notice, too, in the bearing of these an almost imperceptible 
and plainly unconscious assumption of right and ownership, which is lacking 
in all but a few of their masculine associates. And on reflection we seem 
to see the reason. Like love, society is of man’s life a thing apart; ’tis 
woman’s whole existence. Its petty intrigues, its artificial passions, its friv- 
olous responsibilities, supply a necessary stimulus and occupation to lives 
otherwise utterly lacking in variety. Men, on the other hand, have in 
their business pursuits, in the unrelenting battle for bread, in the 
fierce hand-to-hand grapple with opposing fate, objects and aims which 
usually leave them as little inclination as leisure for the tame delights 
and dilettante emotions of the drawing-room. They enter rarely as 
interlopers and intruders into a sphere where women sway as natural 
rulers, and indigenous to the soil. They feel, as it were, on suffer- 
ance; they neither sympathize with nor understand the brilliant 
emptiness of an existence wherein trifles light as air are made objects 
of grave consideration, and the shade of a ribbon is of more 
moment than the fate of an empire. They go into society, it is true, but 
only because it is expected of them ; because it is necessary to their material 
prosperity to keep before the world ; because they have wives to satisfy, 
daughters or sisters to marry. After the time when they begin to 
have serious interests in the world, when they begin to recognize the fact 
that for them, too, there is a work appointed, they go no longer of their 
own accord or for their own pleasure. 

This is the way of most men, but happily for the ladies it is not the way 
of all. There is a class of men who think differently and act as they 
think. Fewer in this country than in Europe—fewer of necessity in any 
democratic community than in a monarchical one—what are called, 
as if in tacit recognition of the anomaly of their position, society men, 
are still by no means uncommon among us. The increasing accumu- 
lation of wealth in a few families, to be transmitted through successive 
generations, thus relieved from the necessity of working for a liveli- 
hood, tends to augment the ranks of society men, and doubtless before 
long they will constitute a recognized element in the community where at 
present they shine with exceptional brilliance. Wealth is a necessity of the 
society man, or at least unlimited credit, which, in the hands of a genius 
like Brummel, the unapproached exemplar of all society men, resembles con- 
tentment (though perhaps creditors will fail to see the likeness) in being, if 
anything, better than wealth. But geniuses like Brummel are rare, century 
flowers which bloom only at intervals of ages. A person of ordinary ability, 
who aspires to be a society man, would do well to first provide himself with a 
good cash balance at his banker’s. For to support the station with dignity 
demands a certain degree of style ; high-stepping steeds and indescribable 
vehicles ; a tiger gorgeous with innumerable buttons ; variegated splendor of 
apparel ; flowers and gloves to appease a dozen jealous beauties ; now and 
then a petit souper a deux; perhaps, if his ambition be extreme and his 
purse capacious, a yacht, though this is not positively needful ; and, abso- 
lutely essential to the society man who desires fittingly to uphold the dig- 
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nity of his place and retain the esteem of his feminine acquaintance, an 
intrigue with the reigning toast of bouffe or ballet. These, especially the 
last, are apt to be expensive luxuries, and indulgence in them implies 
corner lots and coupons. 

In other respects the society man is not so very different from ordinary 
mortals. He is good-looking as men go, has a fine figure if his tailor be 
worthy of his responsibilities, boots that are always a size too small for 
him, and cravats that are quietly prodigious. His manners are a remarkable 
mixture of cheerful insolence and affable inanity, and the deliberation of 
his speech implies a confidence that eternity was invented expressly to 
accommodate his conversation. In addressing an inferior, that is to say a 
person not of his set, he assumes an air of urbane wonder, not unmixed 
with a certain curious compassion ; in intercourse with an equal he gives 
evidence of a violent struggle between an exalted sense of his own merit 
and a serene disdain of the other fellow’s pretensions. He has been 
abroad, he has seen the cathedrals and the art galleries, the poetry of 
pencil and chisel in the Old World ; and he returns to impress you with 
his earnest conviction that there are no cooks out of Paris, and that the 
Garden of Eden was a paddock beside Mabille. He is not usually 
remarkable for excessive intellect, what brains he has are commonly 
addled by female adulation at an early period of his career ; but unavoid- 
able intercourse with people who have brains and use them has given him 
a familiarity with intellectual subjects which passes for culture, and sup- 
plies him with a number of formulas which do duty for ideas. So provided, 
he discourses fluently on every topic under the sun, and will give you his 
notion of Fichte’s: system as readily as his theory of a perfect ménu. 
Moral ideas he is not largely provided with; he dimly recognizes a 
Supreme Being, whom he deems it his duty to invoke on many occasions 
which do not seem strictly to call for Divine interposition, and he believes in 
a place of eternal punishment for tradesmen and bill-discounters, but beyond 
that his speculation seldom ventures in the region of religious doctrine. 
To dress well, to live well, to cull the pleasures of the present hour, 
distrustful of the morrow, to avoid every cause of pain or trouble like 
a pestilence—in short, to be thoroughly selfish and happy, by the 
cynic’s rule, /a donne digestion et le mauvais ceur—this to his mind 
comprises the whole duty of man; and he has at least the merit of 
acting upon his convictions. In politics he is an aristocrat of an intense 
description, and he is never tired of denouncing the vices and vulgarity 
of the rabble, whom he stigmatizes as canaille! Odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo is his one reminiscence of Horace. 

Such as we have attempted to describe him the society man is known 
to all of us. Driving in the Park, mounted on the stunningest of dog-carts 
or the nobbiest of traps ; sauntering knowingly around the race-track, or 
backing the favorite in the most delightful of betting-books ; gracefully 
framing his fine proportions in the proscenium box at the opera ; languidly 
sneering at the outré glories of Mrs. Mason Dory’s magnificent entertain- 
ment ; pensively patronizing peripatetic beauty from the windows of the club ; 
resignedly quaffing the waters at the spa—wherever the Jeau monde meet 
you find him looking always ineffably bored and plainly impressed with a 
sense of the favor he confers on mankind by living at all. But the general 
unhappiness of his demeanor is not to be construed as evidence of the misery 
it would seem to indicate ; it is only a point of honor with him never to seem 
amused. Oddly enough, it is on just those occasions which are, as it were, 
the regular meetings of society that the society man does not shine. He 
neither sings nor plays nor dances, and in any company where either is 
done he does nothing but languish. Perhaps he is capable of doing all 
three, but he deems it vulgar and derogatory to that repose which is 
the characteristic and sign of his rank. Yet, withal, he bears among his 
female acquaintance the reputation of being fast ; though on coming to 
investigate the precise meaning of the term, one is puzzled with a delight- 
ful vagueness of definition. A faint effervescence of excessive cham- 
pagne, a vanishing trace of forbidden smiles, you half detect in the 
sibylline answer ; but before you can grasp the intangible utterance and 
crystallize it into intelligible thought, it has faded. The society man him- 
self does not deny the soft impeachment; he admits, he modestly says, 
that he has seen life, but isn’t that better than being a milksop? Thereon 
the ladies all admire him afresh, and agree with each other that he is all 
the more admirable for having seen life, though they haven’t an idea what 
it means, and unite in contemning milksops. 

The society man seldom marries. If he does, it is the death-knell of 
his pre-eminence. He becomes absorbed in his wife, and is henceforth 
known on the scenes of his former triumphs only as Mrs. So-and-so’s hus- 
band. But whenever he does not chase time into eternity at an early age, 
he gradually gets old, and is transformed by degrees into that old gentle- 
man whom everybody knows, who goes about with a tight-fitting body-coat, a 
very red nose, and a rose in his button-hole ; who drinks a great deal, and 
dines so nonchalantly at other people’s expense ; who is so genial and 


_hearty ; who borrows money from you in a way to overwhelm you with a 


mysterious feeling of obligation, which he delicately declines to add to 
by repayment ; who tells those edifying stories to the young men, and is so 
gallant to the pretty girls ; who is such a prime old fellow ; who says, “ By 
gad, sir, the manners of the present day are not the manners of my time, 
sir,” and who is known as a gentleman of the old school. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“ ARYAN.” 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: The “ Priest of the Holy Catholic Church” who in the last number of 
the Round Table is so distressed over the word “ Aryan,” used by the Rev. Dr. 
Ewer in his Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism and on Catholicity, is like a 
good many other modern priests, sadly ignorant of natural science. If he will 
consult any reputable work on ethnology he will ascertain that “Aryan” is 
derived from the Sanskrit word Arya, which signifies a Zord, and that it was 
applied many centuries ago by the Hindoos to themselves, the Persians, and the 
Medes. Many of the most influential nations of Europe are of “ Aryan” descent, 
and it was to them Dr. Ewer alluded. 

The joke of the matter is, that the “ Priest of the Holy Catholic Church” evi- 
dently thinks he has convicted Dr. Ewer of misspelling the word Arian, a term 
applied to one who embraces the heresy of Arius. Such gross ignorance in a 
“Priest of the Holy Catholic Church ” is not calculated to give one a very exalted 
idea of the diffusion of learning among the clergy. TEUTON. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: In reply to “A Priest of the Holy Catholic Church,” the word Aryan 
is quite a common substitute for /zdo-European or [ndo-~Germanic, and has more 
than once appeared in the Round Table. Ethnologists, indeed, generally prefer 
to call the Aryans the Japhetic or Caucasian family. But in the statement that 
Protestantism “has failed to be a religion suited to every kind of even the Aryan 
man,” the italicized words are plainly equivalent to every variety of the Caucasian 
race. 

Arya, in the sense of “noble,” is familiar to the Sanskrit student, and is a 
derivative of the prolific root av, to plough. The cultivation of the soil was the 
first important step in civilization; and as the early tillers became impressed 
with their superiority over the ruder nomads, Avyax became a title of distinction. 
Arydvarta, the abode of the Aryans, is a Sanskrit name for Hindustan; the same 
root appears in /raz, and perhaps in Armenia. Max Miiller thinks it a possible 
etymology for /re/and, and traces the Persian names Ariobarzanes, Ariomanes, 


etc., to the same source. Yours truly, F. B. CROFTON. 
New York, January 16. 








GROUND, UNDERNEATH, ETC. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

S1r: The subjecis of Queen Victoria, and their predecessors, have and 
have had a propensity to say ground when or where we would say floor, or carpet. 
That use of “ground” is frequent in the conversation of the people of Great 
Britain, educated and uneducated; and it is of constant recurrence in British 
novels of all grades. Scott tells us that “she kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground,” Bulwer, that “he planted his foot firmly on the ground,” Dickens, that 
“the parcel fell to the ground;” and so on, ad infinitum—the smaller novelists 
always taking up more “ground” than their great predecessors, as in duty bound. 
The scene, in these cases, is invariably a drawing-room, or some room, in a house. 
My question is, why should the whole people of a great empire tacitly agree to 
call a carpet or a floor “the ground” ? I believe that this fashion is one of the 
few foreign customs that have zo¢ been brought over the water. I do not know 
that any of our American novelists has adopted it. 

Again, Scott‘tells us that “ Mannering compressed his nether lip till the blood 
sprung from it ;” and all the rest of the novelists, domestic and foreign, set their 
heroes about the same task. That is, perhaps, a taking way of indicating a high 
state of excitement in a novelist’s hero; at any rate, it is the way they all do it. 
But, as a matter of fact, did any man in real life ever “ compress his nether lip till the 
blood sprung from it”? And, if no man ever did that, is it not time for the novel- 
ists to vary the thing a little, by hitting on some other method of indicating high 
excitement—something, for instance, that some person has actually done? Some- 
thing really “taken from life” ? 

Underneath is a ponderous word for common use; yet it is a great favorite 
with authors of allkinds. I donot knowwhy. We have the preposition, adjective, 
and adverb, wader; and we have deneath as a preposition and an adverb. Do 
we want anything more? The word is accredited by etymology and by universal 
usage ; but it seems to me to be, at least in common prose, a superfluity of cum- 
brous dimensions. 

The question frequently arises, Who wrote this line ?— 

“ To this complexion we must come at last ;”” 


and the common answer is, Shakespeare. Edwin Booth has done his part toward 
justifying that answer. For years, andin spite of the exposure of his blunder by 
newspaper Critics, he persisted in saying to Yorick’s skull— 

“‘ To this complexion she must come at last ;”’ 


whereas, Shakespeare’s words are: 
** Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, Jet her paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come : 
make her laugh at that.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Booth still persists in retaining his blunder. 

The line in question was written by Garrick. I have an impression thai it 
may also be found in the writings of another and a contemporaneous British 
author ; possibly Johnson or Goldsmith. But, at any rate, Garrick used it in his 
epitaph on Quin, which is in these words : 

“ That tongue which set the table in a roar, 
And charmed the public ear, is heard no more ! 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spoke, before the tongue, what Shakespeare writ. 
Cold are those hands which, living, were stretched forth 
At friendship’s call to succor modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin ! deign, reader, to be taught 
(Whate’er thy strength of body, force of thought, 
In Nature’s happiest mould however cast), 
To this complexion thou must come at last.” 


Will you aid me, Mr. Editor, in informing the public generally, and all Ham- 
lets in particular, that the above line is zo¢ Shakespeare’s ? 
EDWARD 8. GOULD. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


° HOME AFFAIRS. 
EYOND the introduction of various resolutions and bills, Congress has been 
inactive during the week. The copper tariff bill, imposing additional 
duties on all importations of copper, passed the Senate by a considerable majority, 
but will probably be modified in the House. The House, by a test vote, has 
resolved that in the present condition of national finance Congress ought not to 
subsidize railroad corporations or local enterprises with bonds or money. A 
similar resolution was passed by the Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads. An 
additional resolution that public lands should be held for homesteads for actual 
settlers fell through. Various projects are on foot to unite a majority of both Houses 
upon some financial plan for the resumption of specie payments, and the funding 
of the national debt at a lower rate of interest. The House Committee on Post- 
offices is still investigating the scheme for transferring the telegraph lines to gov- 
ernment. 

Two men, named Jackson and Norton, in jail at Sydney, Ind., on a charge of 
murder, were lynched on the night of the 16th by an armed band from Plum 
Creek, Iowa. 

The Rev. P. S. Harkins, Catholic priest of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has been 
fined for assaulting one of his parishioners. 

Heavy snow-storms have fallen in the South. At Vicksburg it was a foot 
deep, with drifts of five feet, seriously impeding railway traffic. 

In Erie county, Pennsylvania, a pack of wolves is paying nightly visits to the 
sheep-folds. 

An old lady named Killya, seventy years of age, residing at Fort Wayne, fell 
down stairs on the night of the 18th, in a supposed state of somnambulism, and 
broke her neck. 

In the’ Hill murder case the attorney-general abandoned the prosecution, 
and, under the direction of the judge, Mrs. Twitchell was found not guilty and 
discharged. 

James English, a convict in the penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio, on the 2oth 
inst. attacked the foreman of one of the shops with a hatchet, cutting his head 
open and fearfully hacking his neck. English had before committed two murders, 

The Ku-Klux outrages are reported to be still common in Tennessee. Gov- 
ernor Brownlow has fulminated a bull against the “ masked villains.” 

Weston is again on his travels, having started from Bangor, Maine, on the 
19th. Of course as yet he is fresh and confident. 

The cook of a British vessel, recently arrived at Baltimore, was concealed in 
the hold on the passage for fourteen days and eleven hours without meat or 
drink. When found his appearance was ghastly in the extreme. He was 
covered with vermin, extremely emaciated, with pallid face and glassy, staring 
eyes, more resembling a skeleton than a living man. He is recovering. 

Small-pox, according to the Detroit Pos?, is very prevalent and virulent in the 
West. Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, and Milwaukee, especially, are suffering 
from the scourge. 

In an altercation in Monroe, Green county, Wis., between Patrick Crothy, 
an Irishman, and Angelina Shroyer, about the maintenance of a child of the 
latter, of whom Crothy was the father, the girl killed her seducer by shooting him 
with a pistol. 

The Gulf City steamship, plying between New York and Galveston, Texas, 
ran ashore on the shoals of Cape Lookout on the night of the 7th inst. and was 
dashed to pieces. But three of the twenty-five persons on board survived the 
disaster. 

General Sheridan reports from Fort Cobb that the destruction of the 
Comanche village on Christmas day broke the backbone of the Indian rebellion. 
The fighting chiefs of the Arapahoes and Cheyennes were suing for peace—their 
tribes being in mourning for their losses, their people starving, the dogs all eaten 
up, and no buffalo. 

A farmer named Wilbrecht, his son, and two daughters, all adults, residing 
near Rome, Oneida county, New York, have died since the 18th ult., of trichin- 
iasis, caused by eating sausages of raw, home-fed pork, smoked until quite 
black and dry. 

Cincinnati has had an unpleasant excitement in the form of a rabid dog. 
About twenty persons and a number of dogs were bitten before the brute was 
killed, after a hot, and exciting chase, in which brickbats, clubs, and revolvers 
were freely used with but little effect, as the animal seemed to have a charmed life. 

In Claremont, N. H., on the 18th, a farmer named Woodel was savagely 
murdered by his nephew, a young man of 23, named Kenney. The murderer 
stabbed his victim with a knife and mutilated the dead body with an axe. He 
then attacked Mrs. Woodel, but she and her babe managed to escape, though 
not scathless. 

The Supreme Court has decided that certificates of indebtedness and United 
States notes or greenbacks are exempt from state taxation. 

Atzerodt and Herold, two of the Lincoln conspirators, have made a confes- 
sion. They appear to have known little of the plot, as the statement that Surratt 
was in Washington on the evening of the murde:, and that Booth was the 
master-spirit and kept the plan of the assassination to himself until the last 
moment, are the only material revelations made. 

At Rome the other day a2 young man, named Charles Matthews, while 
drawing wood met with a terrible death. Driving fast down hill the front part 
of the load siipped out, flinging him under the horses’ heels. 
over his body, mutilating it terribly. 

The militia in Arkansas are reported to have shot three men recently 
on the ground that they were Ku-Klux and had been condemned by court-martial. 

The following senators were elected during the week: In New York, 
ex-Governor Fenton; Massachusetts, Charles Sumner; Maine, Hannibal 


The sleigh passed 


Hamlin; Missouri, Carl Schurz; Indiana, D. D. Pratt; Pennsylvania, John 
Scott; Delaware, James A. Bayard, to serve till March 4, and Thomas 
Bayard, his son, for the full term from that date ; Michigan, Zachariah Chandler ; 

Minnesota, Alexander Ramsey. 
A despatch from Memphis reports that the young negro who recently eloped 
with the white daughter of his employer has been horribly tortured and killed by 
They took him from the sheriff's custody, poured turpentine 


the Ku-Klux Klan. 


over him, hung him up by the neck, and set him on fire! When half roasted he was 

allowed for the moment to escape, but was shot down in the attempt. 

Highway robberies are rife near Cincinnati. 

A daring robbery was attempted at the Park Bank, in this city, on the 24th inst, 

A carman, named Pinton, broke through a sheet of heavy plate-glass with a pecu- 

liar shield of iron, snatched up a pile of notes amounting to nearly $4,000, 

and made a rapid exit. A hot chase ensued, the man was captured and the 

money recovered. 

An unsuccessful attempt to steal $50,000 worth of diamond jewelry from the 

person of a New York jeweller was made by a gang of ruffians on the 24th inst, 
Brooklyn has been excited by an elopement in “high” life; the wife of a 

New York cotton broker having decamped to Europe with the son of a rich 

Chicago grain merchant. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Advices from New Zealand report a frightful massacre of the whites by the 
natives at Poverty Bay ; fifty-three persons were butchered and mangled in cold 
blood. 

The Chinese embassy has had a satisfactory interview with the French 
Emperor, and its mission is likely to be successful. 

The Shanghai Vews-Letter reports little doing at the mines of Shangtung, 
the cold weather stopping operations much quicker than the Pekin proclamations, 
The effect of the latter, it states, will be to generate a more lively interest in the 
gold fields, and attract adventurers from California and Australia. 

The revolutionists appear to be gaining ground in Hayti. Ina battle near 
Petit Rivitre the Cacos were victorious. 

Juarez and his administration are becoming unpopular, and a new revolution 
is threatened. 

A large fire occurred in Ottawa, Canada, on the 21st, destroying a hotel, a 
bank, and various offices and places of business, to the amount of $250,000. 

The affair between the English missionaries and the local authorities at 
Yang Chow has been satisfactorily settled. The ringleaders have been punished, 
and treaty obligations are to be respected. 

The conference on the Eastern question has signed a declaration asking 
Greece to suppress filibustering excursions against the Ottoman empire, and 
counselling Turkey to withdraw her ultimatum. Turkey accepts the main points 
of the proposed settlement. Greece has rejected the propositions of the peace 
conference. In the event of a war between Greece and Turkey, the Viceroy 
of Egypt has offered the latter a fleet and an army of 50,000 men. 

Disturbances on the Eastern border of Asiatic Turkey, between that power 
and Persia, have led to the withdrawal from Teheran of the Turkish ambassador. 
Persia is massing troops on the frontier. 

Riots have occurred in Italy, occasioned by the attempt to.collect the mill-tax. 
The military were called out and twenty-six of the malcontents killed and wounded. 

Complete returns of the election for members of the Cortes show an over- 
whelming majority of the Spanish people to be in favor of a monarchical govern- 
ment. Some of the large cities have gone republican. : 

The civil war in Japan has not wholly ceased. Yeddo and Negata were to 
have been opened to foreign commerce on January 1. The Mikado has 
issued an edict ordering the decapitation of all the inmates of a dwelling in 
which a conflagration originates—a rather severe punishment for carelessness. 

The international money order system between North Germany and the 
United States comes into operation on the first proximo; the sums transmitted 
not to exceed $50, and to be calculated at a fixed rate of exchange for both 
countries. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt at St. John’s, New Brunswick, on the 
18th inst. Sharp shocks were experienced in Calcutta and Assam. 

The captain and crew of the Southern Empire, reported foundered on a voy- 
age between New Orleans and Liverpool, and all hands lost, have safely reached 
London. 

Confirmatory intelligence has been received of the collision between the 
Turkish vessels Gallioup and Charkevich near Smyrna on the 17th ult. The 
Gallioup foundered immediately and the Charkevich had to be run on shore to 
prevent sinking. One hundred and seventy lives were lost. 

A manufactory of ships’ blue-lights was recently blown up in London, as the 
workmen were packing alarge case. The whole stock of fog-signals, rockets, and 
fire-works exploded with terrible effect. All the workmen escaped ; but a commer- 
cial traveller, who ran in to give assistance, found his retreat cut off by the blazing 
discharges, and was destroyed. 

Leopold Ferdinand, the Prince Royal of Belgium, died on the 21st, aged 10 

ears. 
i The Berlin journalists have adopted an address to General Grant, asking for 
an international copyright between Germany and the United States. 

The Canadian judges.have refused a new trial to Whelan, convicted of the 
murder of McGee, and he will probably be hanged on Feb. 11. 

The French Corps Législatif was opened on the 18th inst. bya pacific and 
congratulatory speech from the Emperor. 

Mlle. Rose Saqui, a rope-dancer, while performing at Alcazar, Spain, was set 
on fire when on the rope by some burning material from a lighted torch falling 
upon her hair. With great presence of mind she extinguished the flames and 
continued her performance. 

The Cuban revolt is nearly over. Perez has offered to surrender, and the con- 
ditions have been accepted. Two towns, Datel and Bayamo, have been destroyed 
by the insurgents. Afflicting details are given of the want and sufferings of the 
fugitives. The financial condition of the country is also unsatisfactory. Cuba is 
to send delegates to the Spanish Cortes. 

The President of the Cretan provisional government is reported to have es- 
caped from the island, and to be about to visit the United States, to obtain money 
and ships to make one more effort to wrest Candia from the Turks. 

An insurrectionary riot has broken out in Havana. The citizens were fired 
upon by the volunteers and police, the fire was returned and many wounded on 
both sides. Several of the regular soldiers have been assassinated. 

An immense fortune of fifty million dollars is going a begging in Holland. 
Various claimants in this country appear to be sanguine of establishing their 








rights to the estate. 
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RURAL BENGAL* 


— INDIA is so far removed from us of the New World, not only by 
its distance but by the great gulf between its political and commercial inter- 
ests and our own, by the total absence, in fine, of any points of sympathy or 
contact, that we have been content to remain in a state of ignorance about it 
only less remarkable than the Englishman’s. Most of us, of course, have read 
more or less about the English conquests in India; havey admired the courage, 
skill, and practical statesmanship with which the same Anglo-Saxon race that 
laid the foundations of our own nation carved out for itself the stupendous East- 
ern empire of Clive and Wellesley and Warren Hastings ; have wondered at the 
fortitude and self-reliance which brought hostile millions under the rule of a few 
thousands of Europeans, and the wealth of a country equal to the United States 
east of the Mississippi into the docks of London. But not many of us 
have cared to look beyond the romantic aspect of the conquest. Even of the 
sieges and pitched battles in which barbaric numbers and ferocity gave way 
before the resistless discipline of civilization, and Oriental wiles before Anglo- 
Saxon fair-dealing, our impressions are apt to be vague and incomplete; and 
the few who have been at the pains to piece together the skeleton of Indian 
history have not tried to clothe it and fill it out with that knowledge of the peo- 
ples it concerns which is necessary to give it life and meaning. Hitherto, indeed, 
the materials have not been brought together from which to get a just idea of the 
great peninsula ; and our use of what we have has been careless in the extreme. 
Descriptions of widely dissevered localities have been indiscriminately applied to 
the whole—a proceeding as rational as if untravelled Europeans were to take the 
several works of travellers in Labrador, in Walrussia, in Patagonia, in Brazil, and 
in California, and were to adduce the resultant mass of irreconcilable and con- 
tradictory details as predicable of our civilization from Boston to New Orleans. 
“Indian stories ” have consequently come to be looked upon with the incredu- 
lity with which ignorance regards the incomprehensible ; and our general con- 
clusion is that, while ¢iey are as they are and we are as we are, we are likely to 
get so little good from them that they are best let alone. But with France 
and the whole coasts of the Mediterranean soon to approach India through Suez, 
and Russia through Afghanistan—a contingency pooh-poohed, when we dwelt upon 
it not two years ago, by the English press and its echoes among our contempora- 
ries at home—it will soon be no longer possible to take no interest in India. So 
that a work in which, for the first time, is employed adequate knowledge to set 
before us an internal view of Indian life—in which are given us pictures not of 
English rule and English conquests, but of the subject millions who make up 
this still incomprehensible community—has a value distinct from the admirable 
manner in which the task is begun. 

Mr. Hunter, though the first to fix the records of the Bengali races, modestly 
puts forth his work, of which this volume is but the first instalment, as likely to 
stimulate others to the collection of the materials which shall make their history 
possible. The region to which he confines himself—Beerbhoom and Bishenpore, 
districts south of the Ganges and immediately west of Calcutta, running north- 
ward along the west bank of the Hoogly, together with the hilly Santal country 
enveloping these on the west—is to India in general much as New England is 
to the United States. Its special interest consists in its being what our author 
terms the “ethnical frontier,” the western outpost in Bengal of the Sanskrit race, 
when it “had to bear the sharp collisions of Aryan civilization with the ruder 
types prevailing among the aborigines.” Not only has the struggle of maintain- 
ing themselves during thirty centuries in the passes from the highlands to the 
valley of the Ganges made the inhabitants a nobler race than those which sur- 
round them, but it has left a richer historical deposit than is to be looked for 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, thanks to the Indian propensity to conceal, and the 
absence of any whose taste or interest prompted them to investigate or per- 
petuate, archives such as exist in other countries are unknown. Rajahs. and 
other members of old native families intrusted Mr. Hunter with their family 
MSS.; the missionaries and others collected for him the folk-lore; Pundits 
were employed to gather the histories of the several districts; in treasuries and 
divers government offices he has found district records dating back to the com- 
mencement of British rule, letters, despatches, minutes, judicial proceedings, 
reports on the native agricultural economy—so that, in these last especially, 
“the whole fabric of the rural life of Bengal, with its joys, sorrows, and manifold 
oppressions, is dissected and laid bare.” But the collections were fortuitous 
and fragmentary, and the ravages of mildew and white ants had reduced many of 
the records to useless heaps, so that our author looks more to future discoveries 
than to any made as yet, and his aspiration for his preliminary volume is that it 
may “lead to the discovery, and he hopes to the rescue, of a vast store of 
materials from which an invaluable work might be educed ; materials which will 
enable the Indian government to discharge two hitherto neglected duties, the 
duty which it owes to our own nation”—Mr. Hunter is an English official in the 
Bengal civil service—“ of preserving the only circumstantial memorials of British 
rule: in Bengal, and the duty it owes to other nations of interpreting the rural 
millions of India to the Western world.” Quite apart from the historical or 
ethnological interest of the inquiry, it is a matter of imperative political duty to 
both races, the governing and the governed, that the long-existing ignorance 
should be dispelled. The necessity is obvious of governing the people in accord- 
ance with their own origin and usages, of knowing the nature of the minds to be 
dealt with, and of the native code in compliance with which the rulers are 
bound, as well by treaties as by practical necessity, to administer questions of 
tenure, of descent, and of communal life. Yet on none even of these points is 
information thorough and exact. Every chapter of the book enforces some new 
exemplification of the need of detailed statistical information concerning the 
“items which as a whole render a people prosperous and loyal, or hungry and 
seditious.” “In the absence of any machinery for discovering the pressure of 
the population,” urges our author, “we are liable at any moment to be rudely 
awakened to the fact that the blessings of British rule have been turned into 
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curses.” Patent as, on the whole, the blessings are, it appears most clearly that 
to the mutual ignorance of the higher and the lower race, and to the secretive 
disposition of the latter, are attributable countless sufferings, oppressions, mis- 
understandings and alarms, which timely information would have averted. 

Every investigation into Indian affairs leads sooner or later to a famine, 
and it is with the famine of 1770 that Mr. Hunter commences his scrutiny, and 
from the train of events to which it gave rise that we may derive some of the 
most impressive evidences of this point. This famine—which gave direction to 
Bengal life for the next half century, yet has received scarcely more than an allu- 
sion from Indian historians—originated in the failure from drought of the great 
December rice crop of the previous year. Owing to “the marvellous and 
infinitely pathetic silence under suffering which characterizes the Bengali,” 
who “bears existence with a composure that neither accident nor chance can 
ruffle,” becoming “silently rich or uncomplainingly poor,” the government knew 
nothing of the state of things until starvation and pestilence were actually upon 
them. “All through the stifling summer of 1770 the people went on dying,” and 
no help was possible before the autumn crop, whereas, so early as June, the 
official returns stated the deaths to be “as six is to sixteen of the whole inhabi- 
tants,” the entire loss for nine months, according to Mr. Hunter’s conclusion, 
being ten millions of human beings. This is bad enough, but the consequences 
ramified endlessly. Upon individual orders and localities the sufferings had 
fallen so heavily that “an official reports that of a certain poor class—the lime- 
makers—only five out of one hundred and fifty were living.” Children especially 
had suffered, so that years after the traces of the famine were discernible in the 
loss of an entire generation. Two-thirds of the old native aristocracy were 
ruined and passed from sight. A third of the cultivated country—such 
was the depopulation—returned to jungle. Following and intensifying all this, 
came the incursions of wild beasts and marauders to desolate what yet remained 
of civilization. Tigers and wild elephants depopulated whole villages, now 
stripped of adequate defenders, so that the jungle steadily encroached upon the 
plains ; 6,000 rural communes in Beerbhoom were reduced in three years to 
4,500; even in the large towns, though the people had fled to them from the 
country, the records show that less than one-fourth of the houses were inhabited ; 
in one district forty market towns were deserted. This was chiefly due to the 
beasts, but on top of it came the ravages of the mountain robbers, who desolated 
the land with fire and sword, bearing away the little that remained to the 
unhappy peasantry. For the last they were partly driven back and exterminated 
by British arms, partly kept away from the defenceless Bengali by the inter- 
position of the more warlike Santals—partly through statesmanlike design, partly 
from the natural consequences of growing civilization—the dwellers in the 
frontier of the valley and the mountains. For the beasts, the last tiger hunt took 
place in May, 1864, and a wild elephant has been long unknown. Yet, though 
the government afforded this ultimate relief to the natives, its ignorance of their 
real condition was long-continued and deplorable. “In 1784”—fourteen years 
after the famine, during which all these depopulating causes had been at work— 
“Parliament, acquainted with the signs of outward decay but ignorant of its 
causes, ordered an inquiry into the reasons that had compelled the agricultural 
classes ‘to abandon and relinquish their lands’.” For failing to collect the rents 
of the people, who had no means to pay them, the revenue agents (natives) were 
deposed and cast into prison, where the English, on assuming the direct 
administration, twenty years after, found and liberated them. So little was the 
conception of the want, that the Company’s demand for taxes was increased each 
year, rising from £100,000 in 1772 to £112,000 in 1776. How different all this 
might have been had information been more precise appears from events in 1866, 
when the same failure of crops and causes of famine existed as in 1770. Then, 
as before, rice was wanting in certain regions and abundant in others; but in 
1866 intelligence was rapid and civilization had facilitated transportation. The 
government published weekly lists of the price of grain, so that the merchants 
knew where to buy cheapest and sell highest—that is, where the need was 
greatest. “The natural scarcity was the same, but abundance of capital existed 
to buy food from other provinces, and the newly constructed railways with their 
network of roads cheaply and rapidly effected its distribution. The Grand 
Trunk Road, a work of Roman solidity, is officially reported to have been worn 
out in fifteen days; ‘every cart, bullock, camel, donkey, in short, every means 
of conveyance available in the country,’ was pressed into the service, and the 
principal railway stations were at length blocked up with grain.” From every 
region but one famine was averted: Orissa remained isolated, and underwent all 
the horrors that are still fresh in our ears. Orissa is generally a magazine of 
grain, so that none thought of want there, and none there gave the alarm. But 
there is no land communication between it and Bengal, and its harbors can be 
approached only during certain months, which had passed before its condition 
was known; the grain that poured into Bengal for its relief was blown back by 
the southwest monsoon, and the people starved. 

With this illustration of the need of more intimate knowledge, and also of the 
material condition in which Bengal was found by the English and is in to-day, 
Mr. Hunter only opens the subject which it has left us no room to outline further. 
It leads him to inquiries why the native aristocracy were unable to make head 
against the public calamities and Mussulman oppression which the English have 
repressed ? why there was no spirit of nationality to rise in resistance? why a 
people so industrious, so patient, and yet so shrewdly quick-witted, have never 
been a nation? The answer lies in the origin, cause, and character of “ the 
hybrid multitudes of Bengal.” These he goes over with the light of the charac- 
teristics of the several tribes, their religious ceremonials, the philological evi- 
dences of the causes of the complicated and irrepressible race-hatreds. Into the. 
last we would gladly have followed him, but can only indicate the importance he 
attaches to this line of investigation. “The study of Aryan speech,” he ob- 
serves, “ has done more in half a century to explain the history of man than all 
the previous efforts of fifty generations of scholars. From the discovery of 
Sanskrit a new era of human thought dates. Sanskrit grammar forms the key- 
stone of philology, and Sanskrit ethics have left their impress deeply graven on 
modern philosophy. But the other races—races which have a history more 
ancient, and perhaps not less instructive, than the Aryans, if we could only find 
it out, have been wholly overlooked (p. 142). In India, all the three 
classes of languages [August Schleicher’s classifications of Isolating, Compound- 
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ing, and Inflecting languages] meet as upon a common camping-ground. Bengal, 
with its dependencies, forms a vast basin into which every variety of speech has 
been flowing since prehistoric times. There the whole philological series will be 
found, each stratum lying above its predecessor ; from the Isolating languages, 
that hard primary formation, through the secondary layers of the Compounding 
class up to the most recent deposits of Inflecting speech, the alluvial Bengali and 
Hindi” (p. 167). That Mr. Hunter has in the press a valuable contribution to 
this study we have previously announced—A Comparative Dictionary of the 
Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asta—in which a lexicon of one hun- 
dred and forty-four Turanian tongues is accompanied by prefaces and indices in 
English, French, German, Russian, and Latin. That, however, we take it, does 
not form a part of the present work, whose next volume is to treat of “the rights 
and legal status, as disclosed in the rural records, of the various classes who 
owned or cultivated the soil.” No one who has been exposed to the fascinations 
of these earlier chapters can fail to look eagerly for their continuation. A knowl- 
edge of the subject derived from the discharge of official duties, the sympathy 
and large views of one busied in the protection and care of a dependent yet 
interesting people, a pride of race which shows itself in no insolent arrogation 
but in an apfreciation of the obligations due to those helpless for themselves, a 
style particularly fluent and, though at times diffuse, abounding in color, in ner- 
vous energy, and in expressions compact with suggestion—these are among the 
qualities which Mr. Hunter brings to the elucidation of a subject than which few 
can be more intrinsically interesting. 








QUARTERLIES AND MAGAZINES. 


HE January number of the North American Review is an excellent one in 
point of solidity, instructiveness, and permanent value ; what it lacks is va- 
riety, lightness, and elegance of style. We believe that quarterly reviews could 
be made much more popular in this country than they are without losing a whit 
in dignity or character. At least two of the English quarterlies are as eagerly 
sought in cultivated circles as is the last number of the Ledger by fascinated 
scullions, and the time has come when American quarterlies may if they will 
have a similar following. The stupid old Puritan fallacy, that writing to be re- 
spectable must needs be dull, has always affected in a greater or less degree most 
literary work in this country, and the quarterlies have perhaps borne heavier marks 
of it than other publications. Dreary essayists who could not get a hearing 
in other lands or in other fields have poured their sleepy platitudes into the 
public ear through the much-enduring columns of the quarterlies, and have had 
their exceeding great reward in being called “scholarly” and “ profound” by 
nodding sciolists, whose cue it is to pretend to like being bored. Most of these 
writers have been utterly unfit to be public instructors. The faculty of the jour- 
nalist, the power of saying useful things in attractive words, the mastery of a 
graphic and picturesque style, has not béen theirs. Involved sentences that require 
several readings to become intelligible, magniloquent self-assertion, wearisome 
parade of irrelevant knowledge, habitual pandering to national vanity, these 
have been among the drawbacks that have hindered their good work, and made 
our quarterlies almost the synonyms for duiness and prévincial torpidity. The 
North American, admirable as have been some of its numbers, has suffered in 
these particulars as well as others ; but it has an excellent foundation, and if it 
can but gather together a staff of writers who not only know things but know how 
to say them, it may have a future of national credit and importance. 

The paper on Lezbuztz that begins the present number of the Worth Ameri- 
can is from the pen of Mr. Kroeger, a writer chiefly known to our public through 
his translation of the Science of Knowledge of Fichte. Mr. Kroeger’s article, 
while it is occasionally defaced by slight obscurities and inelegancies of style, is 
very valuable. If we mistake not, it is the first review printed inthe United States 
that can be said to have treated its subject in an exhaustive and satisfactory man- 
ner. The writer, a German gentleman who has made his home among us, is 
doing creditable service to current literature in fields comparatively little known, 
and which are rich in flowers of philosophy and imagination. The 7ariff of the 
United States, by E. H. Derby, is a well-argued plea in behalf of a reduction of 
the present outrageous and, to the true interests of the country, most destructive 
imposts. Mr. Derby sees clearly how in many things the higher the duty the less 
the revenue—the more haste, the worse speed—-argument has been justified by 
late and is justified by present experience, and he urges with much force and inge- 
nuity the policy of large reductions. Mr. Tuckerman’s paper on Steele is inter- 
esting and appreciative. The article on Raz/road Inflation, by Mr. Chas. F. 
Adams, Jr., is timely, full of information, and gives just those explanations about 
a much-talked-of and little-understood theme that most readers should rejoice to 
have. Mr. Goldwin Smith’s review of what hestyles Zhe Revolution in England 
will be interesting to many who will rejoice to take with him an ex parte survey 
of political cause and effect in the old country, and A Look before and After, an 
article about our own affairs, will be satisfactory only to a precisely opposite class 
who have a fancy for looking at things from both sides. The book criticisms in 
this number are of average merit, although to two lines therein we must take 
exception. In speaking of Kathrina occurs the following: “Thirty or forty 
thousand copies have been sold, and it is useless to say anything of the text.” 
To this we decidedly demur. When such an experience befalls such a book, pre- 
cisely the occasion is offered when such a review as the Worth American should 
find it useful and well within its province to say something about the text. 

The Southern Review appears punctually, and promises to become an 
established institution. The current number will disappoint some who look to 
see the review a sort of leading exponent of Southern political views ; we mean 
in respect to the limited amount of this kind of matter here contained ; but there 

is a good deal of satisfactory miscellaneous writing, and although, like the Worth 
American, the Southern Review threatens to become a little too didactic, it is 
certainly, all things considered, a very creditable production. The two scientific 
papers in the number—7he Nature and Laws of Light and The Progress of 
Astronomy—are especially able and trustworthy. The proof-reading is in some 
cases bad; and such a blunder as that on page 43, third line, implying that 
Napoleon crossed the Danube to get to the field of Waterloo, ought not to have 
been permitted to appear. Moreover, it seems rather a curious procedure, in 
the limited space allotted to book notices, to give nearly two whole pages— 
pp. 222, 223—to a simple transcript from the table of contents of a work under 





review. Zhe Early History of Maryland is a paper of research and learning, and 
the first article—we have inverted the ordinary succession of things—on The 
Great Error of the Eighteenth Century, is worthy of the careful examination of 
thinkers and patriots. 


Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, contributes an able article to the current 
New Englander, entitled How to Build a Nation, the substance of which 
was delivered in an address at Yale College in July of last year. Without 
attempting to exhaust the subject, he lays down a series of eight propositions, 
some of them rather fanciful, upon which sound national growth can alone be 
based. The seventh, relating to the part allotted to woman in the national work, 
will evoke some sharp criticism from the stronger-minded of the fairer sex, for 
Dr. Thompson is severe—unnecessarily so, we think—upon the woman’s rights 
movement. In the Renaissance in China, by Dr. Martin, we have the views and 
opinions of a writer well qualified to show us the effect upon China of being 
brought into contact with western civilization. As iron sharpeneth iron, so all 
intercourse promotes intellectual life and activity, and China is no exception to 
the general law. We do not agree, however, that she is little understood ; 
indeed, for a country so remote and isolated, the wonder is that our knowledge of 
her is so complete. The error has rather been that the self-pride of the Chinese 
prevented them from rightly seeing and appreciating the superiority of modern 
civilization. But now that the veil has been removed, we believe with the writer 
that the old, vigorous Chinese stock—a race which is probably the most ancient 
in the world—has before it a prosperous and extended future. Other articles 
embrace a scholarly review of Prof. Porter’s work on the human intellect, and an 
interesting examination into the influence of American colleges upon American 
culture. Some of the views of the Yale professor—for example, his assertion of 
the superiority of the classic over modern tongues for intellectual training—may 
be regarded as antiquated, but they will be generally endorsed by all who know 
what education really is, and prefer solid work to brilliant shallowness. 


Lippincott’s for February, though not even yet up to its own standard, certain- 
ly presents a marked and gratifying improvement on its immediate predecessor. 
Beyond the Breakers, to be sure, which is now accredited to Hon. Robert Dale 
Owen, gets a little duller as it goes on, and the full-page illustration by Schues- 
selle, representing a hunchbacked mulatto gentleman embracing a mulatto lady 
with the gottre, is, if anything, worse than the story. But then, to counterbalance 
it, we have the opening chapters of a new serial entitled Over Yonder, by the au- 
thor of Zhe Old Mam’ selle’s Secret, which seems like to be interesting, and which 
the artist has considerately spared. Mr. James M. Barnes has an appreciative 
paper on Mr. Thackeray, as the great novelist is somewhat affectedly called, 
since death and fame ignore conventionalities ; the chief fault we find with his esti- 
mate of the author being a disposition to lay the usual undue stress on a cynicism 
which seems to us to have been superficial and foreign to the man’s real nature. 
Under the deceptive title of Mew Wine in Old Bottles Miss Eunice Drayton 
contributes a sensible but not novel protest against the mis-education of women ; 
The Phenomena of Memory are set forth in an attractive way by Mr. Samuel H. 
Dickson ; Zhe Secret Agent in Foreign Parts concludes his curious adventures ; 
a Tennesseean pleads the cause of Southern Reconstruction ; Miss Jessie E. Ring- 
walt gives an entertaining account of A Philadelphia Magazine in 1775 ; and 
Miss Anne Brewster favors us with four pages of gushing twaddle about 4 mer7- 
can Artists in Rome, of which Mr. Buchanan Read monopolizes two. That ver- 
satile gentleman has a characteristic specimen of rhyme juggling about his cha/e¢, 
which makes an admirable jingle with valley, and Miss Howard Glyndon, the other 
poet of the number, presents as A Mew Legend her impressions of Swinburne’s 
Song of Italy. An unusually stupid story and some agreeable monthly gossip 
make up the balance of a very readable magazine. 


We have an excellent number of Putnam, with nothing below, and two or three 
of the papers decidedly above, the average of magazine merit. The opening pa- 
per is written in a sympathetic strain, and the writer deserves applause for his 
courage in the choice of his title. Mr. Clarke contributes an able and temperate 
article upon some of the most important questions of the day, work, wages, etc. 
Mr. Stoddard never fails to be graceful, but betrays more melancholy than usual 
in his Jxvocation. A vivid and dramatic transcription of a sermon and panic at 
Notre-Dame is given in a paper which is also remarkably full of thought. Mrs. 
Davis speaks well and reasonably about men’s rights. Her utterances would 
be more effective were they more concise. Most female writers are too profuse 
in suggestion, and weaken their arguments by bringing them forward in confused 
masses. Reiteration may be tiresome, but it is not perplexing, and it is better to 
find one idea three times repeated than to be obliged to read a paper three times 
in order to perceive clearly one idea. Zo-day becomes more interesting as it pro- 
ceeds, and we always see with pleasure a genuine American tale. Gadipus is one 
weary strain after an unobtained effect. 


The present number of the A¢/antic Monthly fully sustains the reputation of 
that magazine, which yearly advances in position and influence. The second 
part of Col. Higgins’s interesting romance of Madbone is followed by a short 
Poem from the penof Edmund C. Stedman, after which we have an able paper 
on the Deficiencies of our Postal System, which merits general attention ; the de- 
ficiencies—of which we are all sensible—are clearly stated, and some practical 
remedies suggested. The article on Co-operative Housekeeping commends itself 
to the study of all women who earnestly desire to perform their share of the 
world’s work, and it may likewise serve to awaken men’s attention to the fact 
that woman needs a sphere in which all her undirected energies, unavailable 
talents, and unoccupied time may be advantageously employed. No less import- 
ant to our well-being is the consideration of the cause of Consumption in 
America, exemplified by Dr. Bowditch with great ability. The article entitied 
Ritualism in England explains the aim, object, and probable result of that great 
religious movement so deeply affecting the interests of the Church both here and 
abroad. Zhe New Education and the Birth of the Solar System are worthy of 
serious attention ; but one of the most charming articles we have had the good 
fortune to peruse for many a day is the 7ribute of a loving Friend to the Memory 
of a Noble Woman. In this Mrs. Beecher Stowe pays just homage to the virtue 
and nobleness of character which eminently distinguished the great and good 
Duchess of Sutherland, and the glimpse the writer affords of her domestic life 
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is as charming as it is instructive. A characteristic poem by Walt Whitman 
and other interesting articles fill up the number. 

The Catholic World, though a trifle heavy, has much pleasant and profitable 
reading. The sketch of Cardinal Ximenes will be perused with interest by all 
who are curious in the career of a prelate who proved it was not impossible 
to be at once good priest and great statesman, and people who are fond of depict- 
ing the night of the middle ages may find a difficult nut to crack in an able and 
thoughtful paper from La Revue du Monde Catholique. The Teachings of Sta- 
tistics concerning the Freedom of the Human Wiil is not so dreadful as its title 
would indicate, and is really a very interesting effort to rescue Quetelet’s theory 
of moral statistics from the usurpation of the materialists. The papers on Catho- 
licity and Pantheism are continued with no lack of vigor, and a series is begun 
on the problem of caring for the poor. These, with a long and unfavorable 
review of Professor Porter’s Human Intellect, make the staple of the present 
number. There is beside a fair proportion of light reading in the way of stories, 
and that singular epilepsy of language which passes for poetry with the editors 
of this periodical. 

Professor Porter continues his advice in Hours at Home for February on 
books and reading, while the U. S. consul-general of Syria transports us in a short 
sketch to the mountain slopes and gushing fountains of that sacred historic land. 
Planchette at the Confessional is from the pen of Mr. Headley, and will doubtless 
be eagerly scanned by the curiosity-mongers. In opposition to previous confes- 
sions, the writer scouts the idea that it is all a delusion ; and, while rejecting the 
notion of spiritual interference, attributes the phenomena to some occult mental 
power acting through animal magnetism. Among the remaining contents we 
must not omit to notice the short poem, Ruth and Naomi. There is in it a fresh- 
ness and tender pathos which have pleased us greatly. The rhythm is occasion- 
ally harsh and irregular, and the execution falls short of the writer’s conception, 
but the picture is one of such simple dignity and beauty that none but a poetic 
and artistic spirit could have so faithfully caught and reproduced the sacred narra- 
tive. 

If the juveniles are not well pleased with the current number of Zhe River- 
side Magazine for Young People, all we can say is, they are very singularly 
constituted. The efforts to amuse them are in fact overdone, and it seems to be 
well-nigh forgotten that young minds can occasionally appreciate something 
more solid than fairy tales and Arabian Nights’ stories, however entertaining these 
latter undoubtedly are. To some extent this want is met by the capital Stories 
Srom the Old English Poets, by Abby Sage, and similar sketches. Hans Ander- 
sen contributes a “ wonder story ” of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, which, though 
pretty, is scarcely equal to some of his happiest efforts. 

In July, 1868, was begun in Philadelphia the publication of the Architectural 

Review and American Builder’s Fournal, the seventh number of which is now 
before us. This review fills a niche hitherto vacant, and seems to be as consci- 
entiously edited as it is typographically excellent. The illustrations are good, 
the articles varied and instructive, and the review is every way worthy of the 
particular attention of architects, engineers, and builders, and of the general 
attention of the public. 
An especially noteworthy work is the Revue Bibliographique Universelle of 
Paris. It gives on the 1st and 15th of each month a list of all new books of 
moment as well as some account of the authors, together with the contents of 
the most important reviews and journals. On a plan somewhat more compre- 
hensive and, to the general reader, more interesting, than any similar publication 
with which we are acquainted in English, this publication is one of unique value. 
Our opinion may be somewhat biassed in its favor by the fact of its regularly 
printing the Round Table’s weekly contents—the only American journal to which 
it pays that compliment—and we name the circumstance so that the foregoing 
praise may be taken with salt. Those who will notwithstanding accept our 
endorsement, will find the Revue Bibliographique Universelle by far the best pro- 
duction of its kind in the world. 

The best if not most amusing juvenile published is Our Young Folks. 
Mr. Aldrich’s Bad Boy, Mr. Trowbridge’s Glass-makers, Mr. Parton’s descrip- 
tion of ancient navigation, and Mrs. Diaz’s feline pets are all good of their kind, 
entertaining and instructive, with only occasional specimens of that namby-pamby 
silliness nauseating even to children. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


CAST UP BY THE SEA. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. F.R.G.S. Phil- 

adelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co.—Beholda regular and splendid old-fashioned 
boy’s book! With all manner of fights and struggles at sea and ashore, with 
chase and conflagration and lion-hunting and captivity, and life on board a frigate 
and a smuggling lugger, and several assassinations, and a lovely, faithful sweet- 
heart and a real out-and-out villain, and wild scenes in Central Africa, and an 
escape from bondage, and a trial for murder and an acquittal of the innocent and 
virtue triumphant, and all the rest of it. The book is really creditable to the im- 
agination of the popular author of the Albert N’yanza as well as to his heart. 
We are not ashamed to say that we have read his story with the greatest inter- 
est and are quite sure that all good boys will unite with us in hearty gratitude to 
its author. 

The Chemical. News, with an American Supplement. New York: W. A, 
Townsend & Adams. Fanuary, 1869.—In the journal proper Dr. Letheby 
continues his articles on Food, and there is an interesting account of some 
Spectrum Observations on the Recent Eclipse of the Sun. The supplement, 
edited by Professor C. A. Seely, comments on the Wor/a’s investigation into 
the adulteration of food (which it characterizes as bold and somewhat impudent), 
the oxyhydrogen light, improvements in anesthetics, etc. 


Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, Almanac, and Ordo for 1869 is a handy volume 
of ‘Some 120 pages, containing, in addition to the calendar for the year and 
various astronomical data, copious lists of feasts and saints’ days, with full 


returns of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Trifles for the Christmas Holidays. By H.S. Armstrong.—A small collec- 





tion of disconnected waifs, containing here and there vivid bits of character and 
episode, but possessing ‘no marked general merit. 


Christian Work in the Metropolis. Bible House, New York. 1869.—Con- 
tains the forty-second annual report of the city mission and tract society, and 
various statistics respecting the benevolent and religious agencies at work for 
the amelioration of New York. 


Packarad’s Guide to the Study of Insects. Part V. Salem, Fanuary, 1869. 
—The typography is good, and the full-page illustrations on wood excellent. 
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Litt Lz, Brown & Co., Boston.—History of the Life 
and Times of James Madison. By William C. 
Rives. In 3 vols. Second edition. 

Rosert S. Davis & Co., Boston.—Outlines of Com- 
position, etc. By H. J. Zander and T. E. How- 
ard, A.M. 1869. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—Casella ; or, 
The Chilcren of the Valleys. By Martha Far- 
quharson, 1869. | 

The Closing Scenes of the Life of Christ. By | 
D. D. Buck, D.D. 1869. 

The Old World. Palestine, Syria, and Asia | 
Minor. By Jacob R. Freese, M.D. 1869 


Secret. By Mrs. Caroline Fairfield Corbin. Pp. 
440. 1869. 

LittetL & Gay, Boston.—Littell’s Living Age. 
Vol. XI., Fourth Series. October to December, 
1868. 

| D. Appteton & Co., New York.—A Hand-book of 
Uterine Therapeutics and Diseases of Woman. 

By Edward John Tilt, M.D. Pp. 337. 1869. 
Home Pictures of English Poets. Pp. 291. 


1869. : 
The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. Illustrated with steel and wood engravings. 
How a Bride was Won; or, A Chase Across 


The Sure Resting-Place. By the Compiler of | the Pampas. By Frederick Gersticker. Trans- 
The Divine Teacher. 1869. lated by Francis Jordan. With illustrations by 
What I know about Ben Eccles. By Abraham Gaston Fay. Pp. 274. 1869. 


Page. 1869. 
Rozerts Bros, Boston.—The Letters of Madame 
De Sévigné to her Daughter and Friends. Edit- 
ed by Mrs. Hall. Revisededition. Pp. 438. 1869. 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edit- 
ed by Mrs. Hall. Fp. 407. 1869. , 
Cuas. SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Graffiti D’ Italia. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Translated by 
J. H. Wiffen, with a life of the author. Pp. 624. 


1869. 

The Pacha of Many Tales. By Captain Mar- 

ryatt. 

The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
Ivison, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & Co., New York.— 
By W. Story. Pp. 412. 1869. First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Phys- 
Criarke & Co., Chicago.—Rebecca ; or, A Woman’s iology. By Asa Gray. Pp. 386. 

PAMPHLETS. 


Harper’s Magazine, The Eclectic, The Nursery, | Magazine, Morgan’s British Trade Journal, Hours 
The Riverside, Demorest’s Young America, Pack- | at Home, The Art Journal, Albany Evening Journal 
ard’s Monthly, Phrenological Journal, The American | Almanac, Dictionary of the Bible. 

Journal of the Medical Sciences, The New Eclectic 








LIFE INSURANCE. 

N arecent number of the Round Tadle some views were offered of the dan- 
gers of life insurance, and of the indiscriminate manner in which people so 
often rush into it, not knowing what they are about, and not trying to learn. We 
have received in deprecation of that article several letters from gentlemen who 
favor, or are interested in, life insurance, one of which was printed last week. 
Now, we have no disposition to underestimate the value of the system when prop- 
erly conducted, neither would we do injustice to the many individuals of ability 
and honesty, as well as of wealth and position, who are engaged in it; but while 
our remarks may have been somewhat too sweeping in their significance, we 

insist upon their justice as applied to numerous Cases. 

It is unquestionable that many families have been benefited by the prudence 
of those who had invested their savings in life insurance. Many widows and 
orphans are indebted to life insurance for the comforts which they enjoy ; and 
many others might and probably will be benefited by it. We believe it to be 
founded upon correct principles and capable of conferring immeasurable benefits ; 
and that every man who can afford the outlay should avail of it to make provision 
for his dependents in the event of his death. In all this we entirely agree with 
our correspondent whose letter we published last week. But we object to the 
cheating connected with the system—not necessarily, but as it is practised by 
many companies. We object to the extravagant and untrue statements made in 
prospectuses and advertisements ; we object to the falsehoods told by the repre- 
sentatives of various companies when they are soliciting patronage—falsehoods 
both as to what their principals will do, and what rival companies will not do— 
and we fear that in many cases these untruths are encouraged by the officers of 
the companies in whose interest they are told—officers having the reputation and 
associations of gentlemen who do not employ such means to secure success in 
business. We object to these practices in the system, and not to the system 
itself, and if we convince those who are responsible of the necessity of employing 
honest men and gentlemen to represent their interests, and convince others of 
the dangers of believing stories “too extravagant to be true,” and, above all, of 
the folly people show when they pay money in a transaction the written contract 
for which they have never read or do not understand, and the regulations con- 
cerning which are unknown to them, we shall have done our duty in the premises 
and shall have accomplished the objects we have aimed at. 

The system of life insurance is founded upon fixed and known laws of life. 
The observation and experience of a large number of learned men who have 
given the subject close attention during the past three hundred years have fur- 
nished the data upon which to estimate with certainty the average length of 
human life after any given age. Thus, it is known how long men will live to pay 
a fixed annual premium to the company ; this is true not with individuals, but 
with a multitude. Observation and experience in finance enable the company 
to calculate with equal certainty the rate of interest at which they may safely 
undertake to lend money during a long term of years ; this will vary from time to 
time, but the average can be arrived at in the beginning. Nothing then remains 
but to decide upon the amount of expenses which will be incurred in managing 
the affairs of the company, and the annual or quarterly premium for each age is 
readily fixed. Now in this addition for current expenses of -course provision is 
made for officers’ salaries and fees, which is fair enough. They must have abil- 
ity, must do much labor, and deserve liberal pay ; and if they invest capital and 
risk their money, they should be paid for its use. But why not acknowledge 
this, and then be satisfied with it? Why not doan honest business in an honest 
way? Why promise or encourage people to believe and pay money for, or 
employ agents to do it, what cannot be performed? Why handle figures in such 
a way as to show results which cannot be brought about in practice? Why 
should the officers and managers of a life insurance company profess to work and 
risk capital merely as philanthropists, actuated by no motive but the love of 
mankind? It is to such stuff as this that we object. When the agent of an 
insurance company says that all the money received as premiums, w7th all its 
earnings—after taking out economically adjusted expenses of management and 
small salaries for officers—will be returned to the insured or to their representa- 
tives after death, we don’t believe him. When the prospectus of the company 
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intimates—it does not promise directly, the language being carefully chosen— 
that this will be done, we don’t believe it. When we observe the extravagance 
in which many companies indulge—companies who advertise largely as being 
“ purely mutual,” “ dividing all the profits among the insured,” etc., etc.—we sus- 
pect some inexactness. It is sometimes difficult to decide in which respect some 
insurance officers are least careful, the expenditure of the money which they 
promise to return to their patrons or the sacrifice of their own consciences. If 
life insurance be a good thing, and calculated to benefit the world at large, and 
the insured in particular—and of this we have never entertained a doubt—we 
insist that it may be conducted and its interests promoted and its managers com- 
pensated for their labor and outlay of capital without making so many misrepre- 
sentations. We think ill of the man who sells us an inferior coat for the price of 
a good one, or who tells untruths about the speed or soundness of a horse. 
What, then, should be thought of the man who tells untruths about a transaction 
which is of more direct interest to, and the benefits of which are to be enjoyed 
by, the widow and orphan when he who made the purchase cannot defend their 
rights? We must be excused for.thinking that such a man has little appreciation 
of the character of his business, and that with him honesty and truth are at a low 
ebb. 

Fortunately for the people, in many of the states, our own among the number, 
the law-makers—to their credit be it said—have imposed restrictions upon life 
insurance companies, and hedged them about with statutory regulations, so as to 
prevent their engaging in hazardous speculations, and, as a consequence, ending 
in failure, like many of their predecessors on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Hence there can be no question about the payment of the full amount of any 
legal claim against any life insurance company subject to these laws. But it is 
safe to say that not more than one man in every ten insured in some classes of 
companies could tell within many dollars the amount of the claim by the terms 
of the policy, in the event of death. The other nine have the statement of an 
irresponsible agent, that notes given in the payment of premiums will be paid by 
dividends ; or that the accumulations by dividends will amount to a large sum in 
a short time; or some other equally pleasing story, and they believe it. The 
policy—the contract by which the company is bound, and to the provisions of 
which it will adhere in settling with the heirs—says nothing about paying notes 
by dividends, or making dividends under any circumstances, but those interested 
have never read, or never understood that, and the consequence is they are pay- 
ing money for something about which they are inexcusably ignorant. They have 
received the statement of this ignorant or dishonest agent who has no authority 
to make contracts binding his employers, they have paid their money, and here 
their knowledge of the matter ends. All this is attributable to the mystery which 
the managers allow to conceal their operations, to the deceptions practised by 
agents, and to the carelessness of their victims ; all of which may and ought to 
be corrected. Managers should be candid, printed statements true, agents hon- 
est, and their clients careful. Let the people who patronize life insurance insist 
upon having all the promises of the companies and their agents, whether 
expressed or implied, contained in the policy, made part of the contract by which 
both parties must be governed in the settlement, and an end will be put to all 
this wholesale deception and swindling. The tradesman buys and has for sale 
such wares as his customers will purchase, and when they decline to pay their 
money for a certain article it is removed from his shelves, and a salable one put 
in its place. So with life insurance companies ; let the people refuse to pay their 
money for implied promises, or the probabilities of the future, and they will be 
furnished with written guarantees which will certainly be fulfilled. 


Of the plans of organization and practices of different companies we may 
speak more in detail hereafter. 


TABLE-TALK. 


M R. RICHMOND introduced to the New York Assembly on the 19th inst. 

a bill, said to have originated with Mr. Greeley, which requires every news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical that publishes advertisements to print con- 
spicuously in each issue a statement of the number of copies circulated of its last 
preceding issue. There may be some good arguments against such a bill, but, 
for our own part, we sincerely desire that it may become alaw. A great deal of 
bragging and dishonest misrepresentation would be checked by it, and, making 
fair allowance for the different values of different 4énds of circulation, publishers 
would be more likely to get just what they deserve through it than they now do. 
Every one knows, for example, that most things advertised in the Round Table 
could be advertised in sheets with double its circulation at no greater expense ; 
and that such an advertisement would not do one quarter of the good that the 
advertisement in the Round Table does. There is, however, one amendment 
which is thoroughly consistent with the principle of Mr. Richmond’s bill, and 
which we hope will be added to it. This should discriminate between town and 
country circulations. Whena paper is published in a great city it is of the utmost 
consequence to advertisers to know what, respectively, is its local and what its 
distant circulation. If the bill is to pass at all this provision should not be neg- 
lected. There are many papers published in the city of New York which are per- 
petually boasting of their enormous circulations ; and the fact that these are chiefly 
so-called religious papers or organs of great moral ideas does not prevent them from 
habitually striving to deceive the public respecting their value as advertising 
mediums. All these sheets should be compelled to state the number they circu- 
late in the city of New York; there need only be two sets of figures, since the 
one representing aggregate circulation would show, by its difference from the 
other, the circulation of the journal in the country. 








Mr. BATEMAN, who had extraordinary tact and extraordinary attraction, 
made the people go for a time to the Opera House in Eighth Avenue, and 
Messrs. Fisk and Gould may do the same. But there cannot be a doubt that to 
be off the line of Broadway is, for a theatre, a great, very great disadvantage. 
That people will travel, in winter particularly, clear away to the wilds of Twenty- 
third Street and Sixth or Eighth Avenue to see or hear lugubrious tragedy, 
even from the lips of “scholarly” tragedians, we have not the slightest belief. 
Seats may be sold by auction in the first flush of opening, but the seeds of 
failure are already sown, and it is the house we fear that will be sold by auction 
in the sequel. Neither Shakespeare nor business management can pull things 





through in the absence of extraordinary attraction and in the teeth of a bad 
location. 


Some pretty little Gallicisms are sneaking into use that deserve to be knocked 
on the head, one of the most offensive of which is the trick of addressing a woman 
as “Madame.” The English word is “ Madam,” and to use the final ein our own 
tongue is affected nonsense. Col. or Gen. Badeau, of Gen. Grant’s staff, in ac- 
knowledging just now an “ Afghan” that a religious society, through a Miss Han- 
ley, sent to his chief, twice addresses her in a published letter as “ Madame.” 
This may have been well enough for the writer’s ancestors, but is quite the re- 
verse for him. 


WEIR’s masterpiece “ The Forging of the Shaft,” and Rothermel’s painting 
of “Lincoln’s Last Reception,” valued at $30,000, were unfortunately destroyed 
with other paintings in the fire at the Derby Atheneum. . 


AmonG the many minor reforms so much needed, a complete change in the 
organization of the express companies is urgently called for. Despatch and 
punctuality are things unknown to them. A parcel sent at midsummer, say from 
Hartford, Ct., may perhaps be delivered in New York about Christmas, if it is 
lucky enough to escape being lost altogether ex route. Delays are interminable 
and inexcusable, but the companies are proof to all complaints and exposures. 
When will the patience of the long-suffering public be exhausted ? 


WHETHER the bill before Congress for the dismemberment of Utah pass or 
not, Mormonism cannot long resist the westward march of trade and population. 
Nothing but isolation from the rest of the world has preserved it so long intact. 
With a Pacific railroad through the heart of the territory, Mormonism, like so 
many other isms, will soon be a thing of the past. 

EASTERN ASIA is attracting much attention just now, in view, no doubt, of the 
intimate relations soon to subsist between that part of the world and the United 
States. Mr. Halleck’s interesting paper on Japan, read before the Ethnologieal 
Society of this city, and Professor Schlagintweit’s lectures on higher Asia and the 
Himalayas, are indications of this fact. 


On her arrival at Baltimore, on Monday, Madame Parepa-Rosa had the ill 
fortune to meet with an accident while stepping from the cars, which necessarily 
caused a postponement in her first appearance. 


A DISTRESSING incident occurred on the 16th in the family of Mr. Oliver Dyer. 
Mrs. Dyer, who has been in the habit of taking chloroform for acute neuralgia, 
took an over-dose of the anesthetic, which proved fatal. 


SORRENTO wood-carving, in which the finer and handsomer woods are cut up 
into frames for photographs and pictures, cornices, brackets, and various elegant 
and attractive shapes, is becoming the rage in Boston. 


Messrs. G. P. PuTNAM & Son will shortly publish an illustrated. account of 
Admiral Farragut’s late cruise in European waters, prepared by his, private secre- 
tary; D. Appleton & Co., a large-paper edition of the Life and Letters and Poeti- 
cal Writings of Fitz-Greene Halleck, edited by General Wilson ; George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, a work by the Duke of Argyll on Primeval Man, an Examination 
of Recent Speculations ; and M. W. Dodd, 500 Broadway, New York, Watchwords 
for the Welfare of Life, by the author of the Schénberg-Cotta Family. 


A CASE has been’ brought before the courts at Edinburgh which is worth 
recording. Last April five lads of Greenock, three of them mere children, 
thoughtlessly stowed themselves on board of the Avran,a ship bound for Quebec, 
and did not reveal themselves until out at sea. The just displeasure of the captain 
and mate indicated itself in the infliction of a variety of tortures upon them, such 
as whipping, sousing in water, starving, and compelling them to stand naked on 
the forecastle in arctic cold. In May the Arran became fastened in the ice, some 
fifteen miles off the Newfoundland coast, and, although provisions were in abun- 
dance, the boys were put out of the ship upon the ice. Three got so far on that 
they were seen from the shore and were rescued ; the other two, eleven and twelve 
years old, half-naked and shoeless, perished, one falling into the water and the 
ice closing over him just after starting. The other, the youngest of the five, 
walked several hours until, with feet cut and legs swollen, he sank down on the 
ice-waste to die; the survivors say he could only sob as they left him, and that 
they “heard him greetin’ a long way off;” and so he perished in sight of the 
vessel. Upon trial, the Edinburgh jury found that the captain had a reputation 
for humanity and gentleness—which, indeed, had helped encourage the poor boys 
to their wretched venture—and so to their verdict of culpable homicide they added 
a recommendation to mercy, and Lord-Justice Clerk sentenced the captain, who 
had vainly tried to establish that he expected the boys would return to the ship, 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment. There is no explanation possible for such a 
verdict except a rooted conviction that masters of merchant vessels must not be 
judged and held accountable like other men. Viewed in any light, this transaction 
is simply marvellous ; viewed in the light of contrast with recorded deeds of 
heroism in saving human life, it passes all show. We should take refuge in 
incredulity but that the narrative as we have told it is editorially given in detail 
by the London Spectator. 


Mr. GEORGE PEABODY, by his late gift of £100,000 to the poor of London, 
has made his total donations to them very nearly two millions of dollars in gold. 
Perhaps we take a prejudiced view of the case, but it really seems to us that, 
were we an Englishman, we should be a little ashamed for men like, for example, 
the Marquis of Westminster and the Duke of Bedford—enormous land-owners 
in London—that gifts like these should be given to their poor by a foreigner and 
an American, while they, with wealth far exceeding Peabody’s, great as it is, fur- 
nish no parallel to his beneficence. We do not forget the good deeds in this 
direction of Miss Burdett Coutts, but there are really half a hundred men, holders 
of real property in London, who could do quite as much for their poor as the 
American banker has done, and feel it even less; and it strikes us as rather 
humiliating to England and the English that not one of the fifty seems willing to 
come forward. 


THE progress of the Suez Canal seems to be satisfactory. A schooner has 
recently passed throughout its entire length, and M. de Lesseps states that in 
six months ships of 3,000 tons burden will be able to traverse it, either sailing or 
by steam. The success of the enterprise will doubtless lead to a similar canal 
being cut through the Isthmus of Panama. 
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CHESS 11. Kt to Qs 11. Kt to OB3 Wuite—Mr. D. Biack—Mr, M. 
. 12. Pto KR3 12. Kt to KB3 1. PtoK, 1. PtoK4 
= Ay Sinn a} = rae Kt 2. Kt to KB3 2. Kt to QB3 
T is now more than eleven years since the first American Chess Congress was held in this city, and so = B to KB. 4 . 9 B to KBs : Sp oo = pe RK 
remarkable in every respect was its success that it is greatly to be regretted all subsequent efforts to 16. Rto QKt 16. P to QBs 5. Castles . B to KKt2 
organize a similar chess gathering should have hitherto failed. In Europe these chess meetings, judging from 17. Bto QB2 17. Pto QKt4 6. P to Qs 6. Kt to QKt 
the frequency with which they occur, are very popular, and we have little doubt would become equally so 18. P to OKt3 18. Q to Kt3 ch 7. Bto QR4 7. Castles 
in this country were they but once fairly started under the auspices of an American Chess Association con- = _— z= = pss of =a peng : okie 4 
sisting of the leading clubs and players in America. We throw out the idea at this time because there seems Pay Q ick ae aD Bs he K3 a ° a ea 
to be one of those revivals of interest in chess that are of periodic recurrence, and in the hope that it will meet 22. B takes P 22. P to QR3 11. B to QKt3 ch 1. KtoR " 
with so general a response as to lead to practical results. To any suggestions or offers tending to such an end 23. Kt to Bg 23. BtoQ 12. Kt to Kts 12 QtoK 
that may reach us we shall be happy to give publicity, and in all other ways to forward the good work by every 24. R to B 24. Q to Kt3 13, KttoQB3 
: 25. B to B3 25. PtoKKtg the following pretty position arose : 
ARE ID OM Ewes 26. B takes Kt 26. P takes B BLACK. 
CAME Xill. 13. B to KKts 13. B takes B 27. Kt to Ke 27. R to K ae Ee a ee: 
An interesting example of the Evans Gambit 1g Bh ieee © 14 KrtoQs = Lee = Baker kt | Se Yy p Yy jj BY VY: 7 
layed a few days ago, at the Brooklyn Chess Club, H Pb ny +s P. ith 1 30. P to Q6 dis ch 30. KtoR | Ws g& ee Y= 
Between Messrs. Brenzinger and Delmar. ad he taken King’s Pawn with Queen, Black 31. P takes B 31. Rto R2 Wa) yy Ym Uj, 2 | 
would first capture King’s Bishop with Knight and 32. Q to QB3 32. R to QB GY, GY 4 4 4. G & 4 | 
EVANS GAMBIT. then play Q to KB3, still maintaining the superior 33, Oto Kt4 33, QR takes P Ce); ~ UY, eh 2 
Wuite—Ur. B. Biacx—MMr. D. position. 34. R takes R 34. Q takes R | Yj Rp ‘Kikeg 7 4 Wy \ 
fae 15. PtoKR Yyy Ay G Y WY 
1. PtoK 1. PtoK 16. B takes Kt ch 3 B tak sB 35 Q to K7 35- © home ra L Cay, Wa A Wo 
4 4 e 36. Q takes Q ch 36. R takes Q wry Wi; GY) wey, 
2. Kt to KB3 2. Kt to QB3 17. KKt to B3 17. Kt to K7 ch 37, RtoQ 37. K to Kta Vj yy GG 4 ENG 
3. B to QB4 3. B to QB4 18. KtoR 18. Kt to KBs 38. R to Q6 38. Pto OR4 Wa WY} Y yl 7; 
4 PtoQKt4 4. B takes P 19. Q to KR4 ; 19. Q takes Q 39. K to Kt 39. Pto KR4 Wj Wy Wy 
5. P to QB3 5. B to QB4 His best line of action, as he is now enabled to 40. B to Qs 40. P to QKts Va YW & Vi y 
6. oun 6. > oo: keep up ond “r wee attack apee his eet. 4t. K to Ba 4t. Pto ORs . yy yyy fll, © “Wy 
7. 4 7. es 20. Kt takes 20. P to KKt4 . KtoB . KtoB | Yyy x) Ve Ni YNZ Yy 
8. P takes P 8. B to QKts 2r. KKt to B3 ar. P to Ks 43. R takes P ch 43. K to Kz || ReyY BZ 
9. PtoQs _. 9 Ktto QR4 22. K toK 22. P takes P 44. R to KKt6 44, Rto QKt | Yo, Whe UZ, WK) 
Although playing the Knight to this square is con- 23. P takes P 23. QRto K 45. P to KB6 ch 45. K to Q3 1 i § Ay % Wa g 
sidered by many to be the best move, yet it so fre- 24. P to QKt3 24. R to K7 40. P to B7 dis ch 46. K to K2 | Wig Y tnt Uda, aa 
quently happens that he remains there inactive 25. QR toQ 25. Kt to KR6 47. R takes P 47. P to OKt6 ES), Wy, Y, 
throughout the whole of the game, that we are dis- 26. P to KB3 26. Kt to KB7 ch 48. P takes P 48. P to QR6 YY Ws YW) 
posed to poets the move of 9. QKt to K2, notwith- 27. R takes Kt 27. R takes R 49. P to QKt4 49. Bto Rs Seine eS ae oe : — 
standing the severe attack to which Black thereby ex- 28. Ktto QB2 28. B takes QKtP so. R takes P ch so. KtoB WHITE. 
poses himself. And White resigns. 5t. R to Kt | Mr. Mason, who was pinging the Black pieces, now 
~ ee Ska ~ © io og CAME XIV. And Boston seins a and match. | moved R to K.B3, an error which was promptly taken 
: | advantage o' ir m 1S: 
12. Kt to QB3 12, Kt to KKt3 Mr. Neumann plays against Messrs. Knorre and Match—Winner of two out of three games. | . P baits - R rs KB3 
33. KttoK2 | 13. B to KKts Redlich in consultation. Springfield rawn Boston 14. Q takes R 14. B takes Q 
=z ct aria inthe presen epening fr the BISHOP'S GAMBIT. : PP | ag ReiokBrgh 5 Oakes Ke 
: : Bh - = oss | ye t , t ‘ 
Knight with this Bishop, as the open Knight’s file af- Wuite—Mr. N. Buack—Messrs. K. and R, In a tournament game played a few days ago at the | onhing ee ee Semen ee ee 
fords White additional facilities for attack. 1. P to Ka 1. Pto K4 Café Europa, between mt Delmar and Mason, | 16. Btakes Q 
14. Q to Q2 14. PtoKB 2. P to KBg 2. P takes P after the moves, And wins, being the ‘‘ exchange” ahead. 
me A Vien 1. PtoQBe 3. B to QB4 3. P to KB4 ate nh ee 8 
4 § The latest authorities pronounce this to be one of . os . 
16. ag “a 16. es Ne ~~. the safest defences to the King’s Bishop’s Gambit. TO CORRESPONDENTS. chess-player, during a_recent visit to Paris, contested 
17. Ktto 5 17. B takes t to Ke Q to KRs ch H. A. B.. Detroit.—We shall be glad ‘to have four games with Mr. Neumann, each player scoring 
ishop takes Queen’s Knight is decidedly pref- + * shames ROTH si 8 two. 
Bes op 4 YP 5. KtoQ 5. P takes KP further particulars of your tournament. 
2 6. Kt to QB3 6. KtoQ H. D. Smitu, Jackson, Mich.—The report and  Britich ( . 
18. pd ee B 18. pot ' 7. Kt takes KP 7. P to QB3 games referred to wit be very acceptable. BP Ace: ng hen page son esc gl 
= P ) KB. p4 Ki ti KB. o 2 oe & Ow ks T. M. B., Penn Yan, N. Y.—Thanks for the prob- | men so far are at the head of the score: si 
20. F to KB4 a0, Kt to Aba 9. B takes KKt 9. RK takes B lems, some of which we have already made use of. AEE: Wied Wane tcuine 6. ioeee: 
ong a i : eS om 2 ne 3P so Fos H. F. B.—Your probl have been received and Mr. BI bi = 6 -y 
An excellent “coup,” which virtually decides the 11. Kt to Kts 11. BtoKB4 slaw hath ee iad e M. Was te fe ge 
game in White's favor. ; 12, Oto Ks 12. Q to KB3 are under examination. a r. Wormald, 5 1 
a1. P to KKt3 13. P to Q4 13. Kt'to Q2 In the late match by telegraph between the clubs SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 
a2. Kt to KR¢ ss. O to 14- Q takes O ch f Boston and Springfield, Mass, the Springfield 
23. Rio KR3 23. Kt to KR3 The propriety of exchanging Queens in the present | © pn coved be ‘ oe igs wend 5 Bo oe Prosiem VII. 
24. Pto KBs 24. K to Kt2 position is very doubtful, as Mr. Neumann by doing Jost tent cae Agfa "Coaskiotn ot ae White. BLack. 
25. P takes P 25. P takes P so at once brings the adverse Rook into active ope- — aihtG OF tn ck the Bostins players, the 1. B to KKt7 1. K takes R (best) 
26. Q takes Kt ch oo: Springfield club may well be congratulated on having 2. Bto QKt 2, Any move 
A brilliant termination ; should the Queen be taken 14. P takes Q achieved so handsome a result. We publish one of 3 B to QR2 mate 
White gives mate in two moves. 15. QKt to KB3 15. Bto Ks the games in this issue ‘ Prosieom VIII. 
KtoK 16. K to K2 16. R to Kt7 ch & . oe WuitTe BLAck. 
26. K to Kt KtoK K B . 
27. Kt takes KtP 27. R to QB2 ae yeah sf R a g sa We learn from the French chess journal, La Strat- 1. Rto QR4 1. Any move 
28. Qto R8 ch 19. KKttoB aes égie, that Mr. Schulten, the well-known American Mates accordingly. 
And mates next move. a 3 








Immediately fatal, but the game was past redemp- 














































































— s Prosiem IX. By T. M. Brown, N. Y. ProspLem X. By Herr Engelhardt. 
tion. Had he moved 19. P to QB3, the following r, : Ps ae 
‘ia — E = I “4 i beautiful variation might have occurred: maa (From the Neue —— Schachzeitung.) 
aye ween Messrs. Wormald and De Vere c LACK. 
og of 2, —_ English players in the Tournament Pd a moan wigtuuaee 4 Mr —— , Wa % a wa > —— W//) 
for the “ Glowworm ”’ prize. ance: ‘ a Wy Vj WYyy @7 yy, | Yi, CJ V7 WI), X 
RUY LOPEZ KNIGHT’S GAME. * Pes om Rit to Kiss ch — Wa 277 Wy hla Ua Wa 
Wuite—Mr. W. Biack—Mr. De V. ee ra seca Yy ‘ yy 7 V7, | Vy —U, 7 y ty 
Y YY UY, Y Vy) Y 
I. e* Ss. x Sy K, And Witte radeon 19. B to Bg dis ch | hat a Ua. a a7 WY; Wd 
a o KB3 2. Kt to QB3 : Yi, Wf Uy, WY | Yj; Wy YY, YW 
we ad Go ang 
2 BtoORy + Ktto Kis GAME Xv. i in fk. Ua a me 
5. Castles 5. B to K2 PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE. : 7 Uy Wy ey ae ad 4 
6. Q to Kz i __Ja | Re 
P to Q¢ is both ttacki da bett Fourth game of telegraphic match between Boston | WU) vy, Yyy yy Ye 
hea a more attacking anda better move. | and Springfield, played on the evenings of January 7 Y 3 VY / g 
r : Wuite—Sfringfield. LACcK—Boston. WY Vj; | Yi Y YY V 
: ea Oi, 8. B to QKt2 - KiB; . Pto Ke Li y a | aaa, . _e oe Ulla Sam 
‘Mr. Wormald seems to lose time here. Why not ” P to ’ P takes P 5} 7 Yy yy yy Wy, 
; i YY y yy 
play B to K3 at once? aaa Kt ii P ¢ Kt to KB3 Wy a ‘ an § L 7 yy 
‘0 5 5. Kt to 3 5. Bto K2 | agi | Yy G Yyyg 
10. B to K3 10. P to Q4 6. B to Q3 6. Castles Vv | Y/, Y | | Y Wi Yj 
ies 86 Bees ; eS — = 
4 . . Castles ‘Pte : 
Black has managed his opening very skilfully and 9. KKt to K2 9. Kt to Ki3 z begicaisiny ; . Were . 
has now a manifest advantage in position. 10. P to KBs 10. Kt to Kts White to play and checkmate in three moves. White to play and checkmate in two moves. 








A Humbug has long legs; won't stand 
still long. Dr. WOLCOTT occupies the same office he did seven 
years ago, and stops pain, free of cost, with his PAIN PAINT, at 
170 Chatham Square, New York. A BAD PRACTICE—Dosing the 
stomach. Stop and try WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT, free of cost, at 
170 Chatham Square, New York. 


HITCHCOCK’S HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Believing that whatever tends to amuse and instruct, to cultivate and 
develop the mind, or to elevate the character and diversify the nature of 
Home enjoyments, is ever welcome to the American People, this series 
is respectfully presented. Our object is to enable all classes—rich and 
sgl we have a desire for Music to become. possessed of all the popu- 
ar productions of the day, without incurring an almost prohibitory 








— . 
he price of each Number will be Five Cents. The following are 
NOW READY: 
x. Captain Jinks.—Maclagan. 
2. Won’t you Tell me Why, Robin ?—Claribel. 
3. We’d Better Bide a Wee.—Claribel 
4- Blue Eyes.—Molloy. 
5. Not for Joseph.—Lloyd. 
Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by.—Hatton. 
I really don’t think I shall marry.—Claribel. 
Praise of Tears.—F.' Schubert. 
Champagne Charlie.—Lee. 
Skating Rink Polka.—Wiener. 
. Geneviéve Waltz.—Wiener. 
. Come hither my Baby, my Darling.—Wiener. 
. The Danish Boy’s Whistle.—Graff, 
. Little Maggie May.—Blamphin. 
15. Maggie’s Secret.—Claribel. 
16. His Love Shines over all. Sacred Song.—Forbes. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock.—Molloy. 
18. Silver Chimes.—Claribel. 
19. The Rose of Erin.—Benedict. 
20, Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka.—Strauss. 
The above can be obtained at the Music, Book, and Periodical Stores, 
or by enclosing the price, Five Cents each, to the Publisher. Other 
choice selections will rapidly follow. Agents wanted. 


BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Spring Street, New York (under St. Nicholas Hotel). 


6. 
7. 
8. 


“ 
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CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world,.with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. . . 

They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade-Mark 


or 
SHAM Mig y, Electro-Plate. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrice: 45 WALL STREET, New York. 


Trade-Mark 
for 
Silver. 








CASH CAPITAL, 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, ‘ 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 941,059 30 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 
Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


oe ae . $400,000 00 








AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


$75 to $200 per month, or a Commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common-Sense 
Familiy Sewing Machine ; price $18. 


For Circulars and Terms address 


c. BOWERS & CO., 


320 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 
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COOPER UNION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
FREE NICHT CLASSES. 


The course of twelve lectures on ‘‘ Chemistry Applied to the Arts,’’ by | 
Prof. Charles S. Stone, will be commenced on Wednesday evening, Jan. 6, 
at a quarter before 8 o’clock, in the Chemical Lecture-room, on the fourth | 
floor, and will be continued on each Wednesday evening until completed. | 
Subject: “‘ The Metals and their more important Compounds.” 

The course of instruction on “The Science of Government”’ will be 
given by M. Richard Leverson, Esq., by the Socratic method of question | 
and answer, in the Music Hall, in the fourth story, commencing on | 
Thursday, the 21st January, at a quarter before 8 Pp. M., and on each | } 
successive Monday and Thursday evening until completed. The 
inaugural address will be given in the great hall on Thursday even- 
ing, 21st of January, at 8 o’clock. Admission free. Tickets for either 
course can be had on application at the office during the day and evening 
of the present week. Casual visitors will always be admitted before 
734 P. M. without tickets, 


The regular free course of scientific lectures to the working classes will | Warranted. 


be continued on every Saturday evening in the great Hall until next 
April. Tickets can be had gratis at Van Nostrand’s, 192 Broadway ; at 
Brentano’s, 708 Broadway ; and at the office and reading-room. 

The Free Gallery of Art is open day and evening. 


ABRAM S. HEWITT, Secretary. 





UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 


The Subscription list of 


THE GALAXY 


(December), and is still increasing at an unprecedented rate. 


This unusual increase is owing to the following facts: 


I. 
The GALaxy now stands at the head of American literary magazines. 
IL. 
It offers in each number a greater variety of entertaining reading matter 
(to interest each member of the family), and, with a single exception, a 
greater amount, than any other magazine. 


IIL. 
At whatever cost the Gavaxy will contain articles by the leading 
writers of this country and Europe. 


IV. 
The GaLaxy is not only instructive—it is also brilliant and entertaining. 


Vv. 
The Gavaxy has secured for its pages the great literary attraction of 
the year, 


CHARLES READE’S SERIAL STORY. 


It will begin in the March number. 





CLUBBINC TERMS. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

Terms, $4 per year; 35 cents per number. A sample copy will be sent 
on receipt of 15 cents. 

We offer liberal terms for clubbing with other periodicals. We will send 
The Galaxy and Harper’s Bazar one year for $6; regular price $8. 

The Galaxy and Harper’s Weekly one year for $6; regular price $8. 

The Galaxy and Hearth and Home one year for $6; regular price $8. 

The Galaxy and Our Young Folks one year for $4 50; regular price $6. 

The Galaxy and the Riverside Magazine one year for $5 ; regular price 
$6 50. 

The Galaxy and the American Agriculturist one year for $4 50; regular 
price $5 50. 

Address 





SHELDON & CO., 
498 and soo Broadway, New York. 





WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


3000 ENGRAVINGS. 1840 Pp. QUARTO. TRADE PRICE #:2. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries, 
1840 Pages Quarto, Sheep, 


. . Price $12. 
In two volumes, half Turkey, ; . ° a » wa 
Inthree “ - flexible, . ‘ ‘ ; > in, 
The same, one volume, Russia, . . . ae. 
WEBSTER’'S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DIC- 
TIONARY. 
1040 PAGES OcTavo; 600 ENGRAVINGS. Price $6. 


The work is reallya gem of a Dictionary, just the thing for the 
million —A m. Educational Monthly. 
Published by 
c. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield, Mass. 
THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it ina 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 





ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, Tobacco. 

One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
| harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
| nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are 
| willing to bear witness to the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 
ly upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
The following are a few selected from the multitude of rec dations 
in our possession ; 
From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 

Banoor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 
I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month. I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite for Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed. 
W. P. HEALD. 








From E, W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

KNoxviL_eE, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 
This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 
wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 
E. W. ATKINS. 





From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 

Marcu 31, 1868, 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 
to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 





Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming, upon the public 
counterfeit and inferior articles. Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 





The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 
Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


REFERENCE: 
We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 

Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esq., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M. 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 








of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Taz Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 


Tue SouTHerN Revrew is published quarterly on the first days of 
Each number contains 250 large 
The subscription 


January, April, July, and October. 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 
Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
6 St. Paut Street, Baltimore, 


ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps, 





RosBerT SEWELL. James F. Pierce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 


New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancmg, Organ- 














Messrs. SEwELL & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION 
AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES. 
The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 
Department. 


MEDAL 


Four-octave single-reed Organ, in walnut case, for $50 
Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 
walnut case, for . $125 
Five-octave double-reed "Cabinet Organ, with five ‘stops, ‘and the 
Mason & Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 
and carved walnut case—the best instrument of its class that can 
be made—for 

Other styles at proportionate prices. 
variable. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free to 
any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


: $170 
One price to all, fixed and in- 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoADWay, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO- FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 





This i ion, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
a in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
g-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT PIANOS, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
and the still higher recompense, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
at the 
UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 
These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the house of 
CHICKERING & SONS was the only one so honored. 
In the United States we have been awarded sixty-nine first premiums 
in direct competition with the leading manufacturers of the country, and 
at the Great Exhibition in London we received the highest award given 
to any manufacturer in the United States. 


Total, seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flattering testimonials 
from the leading artists of the world. 


WAREROOMS, 
{{t EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 








THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 





AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
New and i d coaches run through without change between NEW 





YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYT ON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
oop DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 
ress trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as ra OWS : 
8 a.m., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From BurFAao, 5.25 A.M., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 
2.50 p.M., Lightning Express, ‘daily ; 6P.M., N ight Express ; 3 11.20 P.M., 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 5.50 p.m., Night Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 6.20 A.M., Day Express ; 10 A.M., Express Mail; 
3-25 P.M., ——s Express ; 7.40 P.M., Night Express. 

unning through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 

accompany all night trains. 


———- tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 


WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 





ization of Companies, etc., etc. 


H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 











No. : 
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